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MERRY TALES. 

Ir may perhaps be interesting to some of 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to give in a succinct 
form references to some of the various sources, 
imitations, and analogues of the stories or 
“facetie” contained in ‘A 100 Mery Talys’ 
and ‘Mery Tales and Quicke Answeres,’ 
which were edited by W. C. Hazlitt in 1881, 
and form the first volume of his ‘Shake- 
speare Jest-Books. It would take up too 
much space in ‘N. & Q.’ to enter fully into 
the several variants, so I must content myself 
by giving references only to the works where 
the stories and other information may be 
found. For easier identification I take the 
headings of the stories in Hazlitt. 

‘A 100 Mery Talys. 

No. Il. ‘Of the wyfe who lay with her 

rentys and caused him to beate her hus- 
Couns disguised in her rayment.’— This 
is the well-known story of Boccaccio’s 
‘Decameron, Day VIL, No.7, and La Fon- 
taine’s ‘Le Mari Cocu, Battu, et Content.’ 
It seems to be probably derived from the 
fabliau of ‘La Bourgeoise d’Orléans, ou de la 
Femme qui fit battre son Mari’ (Legrand, 


*Fabliaux ou Contes,’ third ed., 1829, vol. iv. 
p. 294; Montaiglon, * Recueil Général et Com- 
plet des Fabliaux et Contes,’ 1872, vol. i. 
p. 117; Barbazan-Méon, ‘ Fabliaux et Contes,’ 
&c., 1808, vol. iii. p. 161). Similar are the 
fabliau called ‘Romanz de un Chivaler et de 
sa Dame et de un Clerk,’ published by Paul 
Meyer in Romania, vol. i. p. 69, and also 
in Montaiglon, vol. ii. p. 215, and that in 
Montaiglon, vol. iv. p. 133, ‘De la Dame qui 
fist batre son Mari.’ A somewhat similar 
story of having a lover beaten is told by the 
troubadour Raimond Vidal in Millot’s ‘ His- 
toire Littéraire des Troubadours,’ 1774, vol. iii. 
p. 296, of which an abstract is given in Dun- 
lop’s ‘ History of Prose Fiction,’ 1888, vol. ii. 
». 25; Legrand, vol. i. p. 36; Raynouard’s 
*‘Choix de Poésies des Troubadours,’ vol. iii. 
p. 398. The story is in the old German poem 
printed in Hagen’s ‘Gesammtabenteuer,’ vol. 
ii. No. xxvii., called ‘ Vrouwen Staetikeit’: 
in Ser Giovanni Fiorentino, No. 2 of the third 
day of his ‘Il Pecorone’; in ‘Les Contes 
d’Ouville, ‘D’'un Homme qui fut cocu, battu, 
et content’ (vol. i. p. 161 of the edition by 
Brunet, 1883, in the series “Les Conteurs 
Franeais”); in ‘Contes a rire et Aventures 
Plaisantes,’ ed. Chassang, Paris, 1881, p. 111. 
It also forms an incident in several English 
jlays. It is the first portion of ‘The City 
Nightcap’ (Hazlitt’s ‘ Dodsley,’ vol. xiii. p. 99), 
and, according to Langbaine’s ‘ Account of the 
English Dramatick Poets,’ 1691, it is found in 
Durfey’s ‘Squire Oldcap ; or, the Night Ad- 
venturers’; in ‘ Love in the Dark ; or, a Man 
of Business,’ by Sir Francis Fane; and in 
Ravenscroft’s ‘London Cuckolds.’ It is in 
‘A Sackful of Newes,’ Hazlitt’s ‘Shakespeare 
Jest-Books,’ second series, p. 169. Beédier, 
‘Les Fabliaux,’ &c., 1895, p. 450, refers to 
‘Erzihlungen aus altdeutschen Hss. gesammelt 
durch Adalbert von Keller, Stuttgart, “ Biblio- 
thek des Litter. Vereins,” t. xxxv. p. 289, ‘Von 
dem Schryber’; ‘ Roger Bontemps en Belle 
Humeur,’ Cologne, 1708, pp. 64-5; ‘ Nouveaux 
Contes a rire; ou, Récréations Frangoises,’ 
Amsterdam, 1741, p. 184, copied from ‘ Roger 
Bontemps’ or some common source ; Uhland 
‘Volkslieder: Der Schreiber im Garten’, 
Kpvrraéca, vol. i., ‘Contes Secrets Russes,’ 77; 
the monograph by Mr. W. Henry Schofield, 
‘The Source and History of the Seventh 
Novel of the Seventh Day in the Decameron,’ 
in ‘Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology 
and Literature,’ vol. ii., 1893 ; an episode in 
the romance of ‘ Baudouin de Sebourg’; and 
a legendary trait in the life of the Emperor 
Henry IV., taken into the ‘ De Bello Saxonico,’ 
chaps. vi.—vii., and subsequently repeated, not 
without curious modifications, by different 
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chroniclers. 
to ‘Conti da Ridere,’ i. 139, ‘ D’ un Uomo che 
fu cornuto, battuto, e contento,’ and compares 
Timoneda’s ‘Alivio de Caminantes,’ p. i., 
No. 69, and the ‘ Romancero General,’ Madrid, 
1614, p. ix., fol. 344, adding: “A cognate 
German ballad is given in Mone’s ‘ Anzeiger 
fiir Kunde des deutschen Mittelalters,’ iv. 452, 
‘Der Herr und der Schreiber.” I do not 
ive the numerous other references in Dunlop, 
grand, Montaiglon, &c., as they do not 
strictly refer to this story, but to the one 


generally called ‘Le Mari dans le Columbier.’ | 


According to Rua, ‘ Novelle del Mambriano,’ 
&c., 1888, p. 59, n. 6, the tale is told in verse 
in canto xviii. stanzas vii.—lxi. of ‘La Corneide, 
Poema Eroi-Comico,’ Livorno, 1781. 
‘Beitrage,’ &c., says the story in the ‘ De- 
cameron’ is imitated in the * Facetiz Frisch- 
lini,’ and also refers to an old Spanish 
romance in the ‘Poesias escogidas de Nues- 
tros Cancioneros y Romanceros Antiguos,’ 
Madrid, 1796, t. xvii. 178. 

VII. ‘Of hym that said that a woman’s 
tongue was lightest of digestion. —The only 
other place where I am aware this tale occurs 
is in Pauli’s ‘Schimpf und Ernst, No. 137, 
p. 100 of the edition by H. Oesterley, Stutt 
gart, Litterarische Verein, 1866. 

XIV. ‘Of the welche man that shroue 
hym for brekynge of hys faste on the 
fryday..— This is a mere translation of 
Poggio’s ‘De quodam Pastore Simulatim 
Contitente’ (No. 71 of the edition of 1878, 
Paris, Liseux). 

XVI. ‘Of the mylner that stale the nuttes 
of the tayler that stale a shepe.’—Similar to 
the eighty-second of Pauli. O6csterley refers 
to Bromyard, ‘Summa Predicantium,’ O. 
2,6; ‘Scala Celi,’ Ulm, 1480, fol. 101b; Le- 
grand, iii. 77 ; Sinner, ‘ Catal. Cod. MS., iii. 
379, 14; *Hans Sachs,’ Niirnb., 1591, 2, 4, 
fol. 73; *‘ Rollwagen,’ 1590, No. 67. 

XVII. ‘Of the foure elementes where they 
shoulde sone be founde.’—There is a some- 
what similar story in Pauli, No. 4, where four 
women discourse as to where fire, water, air, 
and truth are to be found, the point being 
that the last has no abode. O6esterley refers 
to ‘Hans Sachs,’ 1, 3, p. 255; Veith, ‘ Veber 
den Barfiisser Joh. Pauli,’ &c., Wien, 1577, 
4to, vol. i. p. 28; Nyerup, *Almindelig Mor- 
skabslesning,’ Khoebenhaven, 1816, p. 254 ; 
‘Abraham a 8S. Clara, Lauber-Hiitt, Wien, 
1826, 1828, 3, 86. 

XXI. ‘Of the mayde wasshynge clothes 
that answered the frere.’—In L. Domenichi, 
* Detti e Fatti, &c., Venice, 1614, p. Ll recto. 

XXII. ‘Of the thre wyse men of Gotam.’— 
This is the same tale as the first of ‘The Mery 


Schmidt, | 


A note in Dunlop, ii. 117, refers | Tales of the Mad Men of Gotham,’ edited by 


Hazlitt in the third series of ‘Shakespeare 
Jest-Books.’ 

XLIL This is the forty-sixth of Pauli 
without the moralization at the end. Oester- 
ley refers to Bromyard, P. 12, 39. 

XLV. ‘Of the seruaunt that rymed with 
hys mayster.’—This is similar to a story I 
heard many years ago of Ben Jonson and 
Sylvester, as follows :— 

I, Ben Sylvester, 

Lay with your sister. 

1, Ben Jonson, 

Lay with your wife. 
“That’s not a rime,” says Sylvester. 
replies Jonson, “ but it’s true.” 

LVI. ‘Of the wyfe that bad her husbande 
ete the candell fyrste.’—Analogous to the 
tale called by Clouston, ‘Popular Tales and 
Fictions,’ 1887, vol. ii. p. 15 et seg., ‘The Silent 
Couple’ or ‘Get up and barthe Door.’ Clouston 
quotes from an old Scotch song in the second 
edition of Herd’s ‘ Scottish Songs and Ballads’; 
the song ‘Joknuie Blunt’ in Johnson’s ‘ Scots 
Musical Museum,’ 1790, vol. iv. p. 376; a 
musical entertainment by Prince Hoare in 
1790 ; Crane’s ‘ Italian Popular Tales,’ pp. 284, 
285 ; the Arabian tale of ‘Sulayman Bey and 
the Three Story-tellers,’ Beloe’s ‘Oriental Apo- 
logues.” The story is also in ‘The Forty 
Vezirs, by Sheykh-Zada, translated by 
E. J. W. Gibb, Redway, 1886. Clouston says, 
“It may have been taken from ‘Le Notte 
Piacevoli’ of Straparola...... where thé story 
forms the eighth novel of the first night.” 
This is a mistake, the first night having only 
five tales. I cannot, moreover, find it at all 
in the French translation of Straparola by 
Louveau et Larivey, ed. “ Bibliotheque Elzé- 
virienne,” Paris, 1857. It is, however, the 
third of the ‘ Novelle’ of Sercambi, Bologna, 
1871, edited by A. d’Ancona, who refers to 
the “ novella in versi” of Antonio Guadagnoli 
entitled ‘ La Linga d’ una Donna alla Prova,’ 
and says it is provable that the witty Aretin 
had taken it from the ‘Contes du Sieur 
d’Ouville,’ i. 194, La Haye, 1703. 

A. CoLLINGwoop LEE. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 

(To be continued.) 


“ No, 


THE TURVIN COINERS. 
(Coneluded from p. 259.) 


Mr. Deicuton’s lavish offer of money not 
only proved successful in leading to the con- 
viction of the prisoners, but served also the 
further end of sowing dissension among the 
It appears that Broad- 


coining fraternity. 
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trapped by the bait of the hundred guineas, 
afterwards regretted the part he had played 
in turning traitor to his comrades. He 
denied the truth of the charges he had made 
against Hartley and Oldfield. This was whilst 
they were in custody. He made two journeys 
to York to try to obtain their release, but no 
notice was taken of his retractation. 

Another who proved false to his friends 
was David Greenwood, of Hill-top, in Erring- 
den, the man who was also known as the 
“ Duke of Edinburgh.” In addition to being 
charged with the crime of high treason at 
the assizes, he was charged with that of 
fraud, having tried to extort from the 
widow of David Hartley the sum of 20/., 
which he asserted he had paid as a bribe or 
fee to Mr. Parker, the Crown solicitor, to 
obtain the acquittal of the prisoners. The 
“ Duke” was condemned to be hung at York 
Castle, but died before the day appointed 
for his execution. One part David Green- 
wood had played in this coining business 
had been to find money for his accomplices, 
and it is said that at times he had been able 
to furnish them with more than a hundred 
guineas. This fact, that in one transaction 
alone so large a sum was handed over to the 
coiners, proves on how extensive a scale the 
undertaking was conducted. 

After a time the authorities succeeded in 
capturing forty of the coiners. They were 
not treated with too great severity, as nine- 
teen of them were liberated on finding 
sureties for their good behaviour and on 
promising to appear before the justices of 
the peace when called upon to give an 
account of themselves. They abused their 
liberty, however, and continued to practise 
their nefarious arts. Most of these nineteen 
were brought to trial a second time and 
convicted. Two of them, nevertheless, owing 
to some mistake in the indictment, managed 
to escape conviction. But after a few years 
they were tried once more and condemned. 
On this occasion it was merely a matter of 
a few shillings and halfpence. Imprison- 
ment would probably be their only punish- 
ment. 

Clipping and coining were bad enough, yet 
had these desperate Yorkshiremen steeped 
themselves no deeper in crime, the verdict 
of history would not have been so terribly, 
but justly severe on their deeds and character. 
As itis, we haveunfortunately torecord against 
them much weightier and more damnatory 
charges. These Turvin clippers and coiners 
resolved to have a deadly revenge. It was 
nothing less than to take the life of Deighton, 
the excise officer who had been chiefly instru- 


mental in the apprehension and conviction 
of the culprits. 

They set about and accomplished the fell 
deed with their accustomed determination 
and cunning. Deighton was induced by 
means of a forged letter to delay his return 
home, when engaged in business at a distance, 
till the night was far advanced. As he was 
wending his way along what was then a 
narrow country lane leading to his house he 
was met by two assassins, who fired upon 
him, and he fell. It was a fatal shot, and he 
lay dead. Thus perished one of the most 
gallant of excise officers, a man who had 
served his king and country with distin- 
guished ability. 

That was heinous enough ; and would that 
the crime, as well as sympathy with the 
crime, had rested with the two assassins ! 
When the reader is told that for this 
dastardly deed the miscreants received a 
reward of one hundred guineas, subscribed 
| by their neighbours and friends, and were 
}even welcomed with something like a public 
reception, namely, a supper to celebrate the 
event, it cannot but cause pain to reflect how 
widespread was the practice of clipping and 
coining, and how wiaeodie ill-placed was the 
sympathy that connived at and encouraged 
the perpetration of cruel and cold-blooded 
murder. The two assassins made no secret 
on their part of what they had done, but 
boasted of the murder in open day ; and each 
one contended for the distinction of having 
been the chief actor in taking poor Deighton’s 
life. 

The two men who murdered the excise 
officer were Robert Thomas and Matthew 
Normanton, of Heptonstall. Whether they 
belonged to the village or the township I 
cannot say. The accounts of what took 
place after the murder of Deighton are not 
satisfactorily clear, and are sometimes seem- 
ingly contradictory. A reward of 200/. 
was offered for the apprehension and con- 
viction of the murderers, which indeed 
appeared unnecessary, since the two men 
had made a parade of their crime, and 
everybody knew who were the actors in that 
tragedy. Be it as it may, some time elapsed 
before they were captured and brought to 
the bar of justice. At last, however, the 
whole affair obtained a more than local 
publicity, and the assassins were apprehended, 
tried, and executed. Their dead bodies were 
brought to Halifax and suspended in chains 
on the top of Beacon Hill, and for a long 
while the fleshless skeletons were left to 
bleach in the air, a warning and a terror to 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 
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The record of bloodshed is not finished 
with the death of Mr. Deighton. The 
coiners were far from daunted, and wreaked 
their revenge upon a Heptonstall man who 
had given information against the murderers 
of the excise officer. It is said that some of 
the gang thrust this poor fellow’s head into 
the fire, burned his neck with a pair of red- 
hot tongs, and put him to other frightful 
agonies, until he succumbed under their 
hands. That the man was murdered, and 
murdered barbarously, there is no doubt. 
But [ am inclined to think that terrified 
imaginations over-coloured the picture, and 
that the story in passing from one to another 
was greatly exaggerated. 

The headquarters of the coiners were in 
the township of Erringden, in those times 
a locality sparsely inhabited, and wild and 
wooded enough to shelter men engaged in 
such clandestine occupation. Sowerby comes 
in for an equal share of notoriety and guilt. 
Indeed, half a dozen neighbouring townships 
were more or less participants in both the 
risk and the profits. As for the head- 

uarters, [ am disposed to conjecture that 
they were frequently shifted between Erring- 
den and Sowerby in order to escape detection, 
such policy being part of the tactics of these 
criminals. This unquestionably they did after 
the Government had so completely broken 
into the band. It iseven said that when they 
were caught in the very act of coining they 
had skill and coolness to deceive or mislead 
the officers of the law. There is a tradition 
that the officers on one occasion came un- 
expectedly on the gang and found them 
busily at work making guineas. “Now 
then,” said an exciseman, “what are you 
doing here?” The reply was as clever as the 
action that followed : ** We are making gold 
earrings”; and forthwith these ready-witted, 
dexterous-fingered men twisted these would- 
have-been coins into ladies’ ornaments, which 
little bit of neat handiwork nonplussed the 
authorities. This tradition has come down 
among the descendants of the very men 
implicated. Sowerby has the reputation of 
having furnished the largest contingent of 
the fraternity. I have been informed, when 
making inquiries on this subject, that so 
recently as seventy years ago some coiners 
were apprehended at Straight-hey, in Lang- 
field, and that about twenty years previously 
others had been taken at Lodge, in Erring- 
den. According to tradition, Elphaborough 
Hall, at the entrance of Cragg Vale, was a 
haunt or residence of some of the fraternity. 

Some additional particulars respecting 
James Oldfield, who paid the penalty of 


death with David Hartley, may not be 
uninteresting to the reader. James Oldfield, 
executed at Tyburn, near York, 28 April, 
1770, was formerly clerk at Booth Chapel, 
in the valley of Luddenden. He was pro- 
bably a man of some little importance, and 
his name appears second (next to the 
minister's) on a list of signatures in a petition 
the Congregationalists of that district drew 
up when they appealed to the public for 
funds to build a new place of worship. That 
he was one of the first to be apprehended 
and undergo execution with the leader seems 
to point to the probability that he had taken 
a prominent part in the proceedings of the 
clipping and coining confederacy. The Rev. 
James Crossley, of Saltonstall, preached a 
sermon on the occasion of the execution of 
Oldfield. This sermon was afterwards pub- 
lished under the title of ‘God’s Indignation 
against Sin, manifested in the Chastisement 
of His People.’ Whether Oldfield was a 
secret accomplice of the gang, and managed 
to hold his clerkship up to the time of his 
apprehension, I do not know. Probably he 
left the chapel years before. 

One other incident may be mentioned. 
The coiners used to hold an annual supper 
at Michaelmas, which was known as the 
coiners’ feast. They met in an inn at the 
hamlet of Mytholmroyd. 

Few chapters of local history are more 
extraordinary and tragic than this of the 
Turvin coiners, and did we not possess well- 
authenticated accounts, we should be almost 
inclined to question some of the details. 
The story is only too true, as printed docu- 
ments prove beyond doubt. The coiners— 
the leaders at least—were clever and deftly 
skilled in their craft, the tradition of their 
ingenuity in that particular art being 
still a wonder and astonishment. The 
reader will very likely ask, How could 
all this take place in times so recent as 
the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when the arm of the law was strong to 
grapple with national calamities much more 
serious than this comparatively trivial affair 
on these hills? In reviewing the circum- 
stances and the times we must bear in mind 
that Halifax, the nearest town, was ten miles 
distant, and that Turvin was far from the 
cultivated and inhabited country, having 
Blackstone-edge and Withens Glen on the 
west, a wide, bleak, and desolate barrier. 
Those were not the days of police and 
detective activity, and there was only here 
and there an excise officer to watch and 
expose illegal transactions. How could a 
few excise officers cope with this reckless 
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league of stalwart, fierce-browed, courageous 
men of the Yorkshire hills? Thus Turvin 
was a stronghold ; and for years there was 
no weakness, no treachery within. The 
relatives and friends were themselves too 
perilously implicated to betray the more 
active agents. We must also bear in mind 
that the spirit of clanship bound those 
men and women together in any trans- 
action, good or bad—a clanship deep- 
rooted on the Yorkshire hills to the present 
day. Then, again, they were secretly aided 
by well-to- do manufacturers and tradesmen, 
“Great Tom,” as we have seen, being a 
woollen manufacturer in Wadsworth. Highly 
respectable families not far from Halifax, it 
is supposed, were involved in this illegal 
business. Farmers likewise were mixed up 
with the “yellow trade.” Its ramifications 
spread far and wide. 

But all this belongs to the past, though the 
story of reckless daring po tragic deed is 
handed down by father to son. There, as of 
old, tower those heather-clad mountains 
of which Ruskin has written in laudatory and 
enthusiastic terms; still winds fair Turvin 
water in sweet quietude through Cragg Vale ; 
and those hills and dales screen nolonger the 
haunts of law-breakers, but to-day they 
shelter the homes of industrious men and 
women, the descendants, many of them, of 
those once notorious coiners. F. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE City of Lonpon.—Sir 
Joseph Cockfield Dimsdale, who was elected 
on the 28th of September to be the chief 
magistrate for the ensuing year, announced 
that his first duty as Lord Mayor elect was 
to ask the meeting to pass a resolution 
crossing the ¢’s and dotting the 7’s of their 
privileges. It was :— 

‘That in view of the approaching Coronation of 

our Sovereign Lord the King and his Gracious 
Consort, all due and proper claims be made for 
preserving the ancient rights, privileges, and im- 
munities of the C ity of London, and that the Town 
Clerk, as Clerk of this Common Hall, be directed 
to sign the same.” 
Sir Joseph, as member for the City, has, 
together with his colleague, the privilege, 
on the first day of each session, of sitting 
on the Treasury Bench. The Lancet states 
that he is the first Etonian to fill the civic 
chair for 130 years, and gives the following 
particulars as to his family, showing how 
interested the medical profession is ‘in his 
been elected. He 

‘comes of an old Essex family, whose members 
Monn as a rule, belonged to the Society of Friends, 
and one of the most renowned of whom was Thomas 


Dimsdale, M.D., who was born in 1712, educated at 
st. Thomas’s Hospital, and who in 1767 published 
a book entitled ‘ The Present Method of Inoculation 
for the Smallpox.’ This passed through many 
editions, and in 1768 Dimsdale was invited to 
Russia by the Empress Catherine for the purpose 
of inoculating herself and her son the Grand Duke 
Paul. There were ignorant persons in Russia in 
those days. as there are now in this country, and in 
case of any untoward result the Empress had relays 
of posthorses ready all the way from St. Petersburg 
to the frontier for the safe conveyance of Dimsdale 
out of the empire. Both patients, however, did 
well, and Dimsdale received the honour of being 
made a baron and a Councillor of State, together 
with a sum of 10,000/. down, an annuity of 500/., 
and 2 000/. for expenses. In 1784 Dimsdale was again 
summoned to Russia to inoculate the Grand Duke 
Alexander and his brother Constantine. Inocula- 
tion received its deathblow on the introduction of 
vaccination, which brought about protection with 
far less risk, but it is interesting to note the election 
of a Dimsdale to the highest civic post in London 
at a time when the city is suffering from an out- 
break of smallpox. We offer him our congratula- 
tions upon the honour to which he has been 


elected. 
Q. 


KNIGHTS MADE TEMP. CHARLES [.: ScorrisH 
KnicutTHoops. — A letter from Scotland, 
dated 1 March, 1648 (Rushworth, vii. 1019), 
contains the following :— 

“The Lord Lowden, when he left his Majesty 
had command to make five gentlemen, most o 
his kindred, knights, which was accordingly done. 
So that there are at this time Newcastle knights, 
Isle of Wight knights, and Chequer knights.” 

Who the knights thus designated were is 
unfortunately not stated. By “ Newcastle 
knights” obviously are intended those who 
received the honour at the hands of the Duke 

-then Earl—of Newcastle, under the powers 
conferred upon that nobleman by . king 
early in the Civil War (see 8 §. ii. 27). 
According to the life of the duke by his wife 
the Duchess Margaret (edited by C.H. Firth), 
». 24, the duke *‘conferred the honour of 
Enighthood sparingly,” knighting in all to 
the number of twelve. “Isle of Wight 
knights ” were doubtless those thus honoured 
by the king himself while a prisoner in the 
island. So far only one of these is known 
for certain—Sir John Duncombe, of Battles- 
den, co. Bedford—the somewhat curious cir- 
cumstances under which he received knight- 
os being told by Sir Thomas Herbert 

‘Memoirs, 1815 edition, pp. 97-8). By 
m4 ‘hequer knights” we are thus left to those 
who received the accolade from the Earl of 
Loudoun. But whence the term “ Chequer”? 
Is it an allusion to the “ fess chequy ” in the 
arms of the Campbells of ooteant One 
of the five knights created by the earl was 
doubtless his own brother Sir Mungo Cainp- 
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bell, of Lawers, and another was perhaps his | of tithes great and small, 


nephew Sir James. 

Sut a question of somewhat wider interest 
is raised by this power to confer knighthoods 
possessed by the Earl of Loudoun. The earl, 


who is called by Clarendon “the principal | 


manager of the rebellion ” in Scotland, cannot 
be classed among royalists. While of a some- 
what vacillating disposition in_ politics — 
unlike the Marquis of Newcastle—-he was 
no true friend to the king. He therefore 
would not be an individual likely for personal 
reasons to be entrusted with this authority. 
He was, however, Lord Chancellor of Scotland, 
and itis highly probable that it was owing 
to his official position that he received the 
royal command to bestow certain Scottish 
knighthoods. That some high official had, in 
the king’s absence, the power to confer knight- 
hood in Scotland prior to the union of 1707 
is, I believe, tolerably certain. But who this 
official was seems to be unknown. The 
Lord Chancellor of Scotland was the highest 
ofticer of state in the country, King James VI. 
having ordained that he should thus have 
the first place and rank in the nation. By 
virtue of his office not only was he head of 
the courts of law, but President of all meet- 
ings of the Parliament. There could be no 
more likely officer in whom to vest this semi- 
regal power of bestowing knighthood. 
W. D. Pryx. 

Lowton, Newton-le- Willows. 

ScreNcE AND Sorcery.—I think the follow- 
ing note from Le Journal of 21 August worthy 
of a corner in ‘N. & Q. :— 

“Le Journal de Saint - Pétershourg, —qui 
—— 175 ans,—rappelle que Iques- unes des éphémé 
rides de sa propre existence. C ‘est ainsi qu il vient 
de publier la note suivante, qui parut dan ses 

colonnes en 1751. s’agit d'une correspondance 
qui lui était adressée (deja! ) de Naples: ‘ Le roi 
a fait venir de Prague, en Bohéme,-des ‘machines 
qui servent 4 électriser. Un savant ecclésiastique 
en fit la démonstration & la cour. Mais tout le 
monde a pris cet homme pour un sorcier et, paur 
remédier au scandale, il a fallu que la Sainte-In- 
quisition défendit Tentrée des instruments ¢lec 
triques dans le royaume de Naples.’ Et l’on s’é tonne 
que la science ait mis un si long temps 4 progresser ! 
Elle n’était pas émancipée. Depuis qu’ elle est libre, 
elle marche, et d’un tel pas, qu’on a peine a la 
suivre !” 

W. Rosperrs. 

Payinc Rent at A Toms in Caurcu.— In 
Canterbury Cathedral library, in one of the 
MS. volumes of cases heard in the Court of 
the Archdeacon of Canterbury. is a copy 
of the lease by which Archdeacon Redman 
(1576-96) granted in October, 1577, for twenty- 
one years, the “ Rectory, parsonage, or chapel 


of Stone nigh Faversham.,.....with all manner 


astures, meadows, 
&e.,.” to one Hugh . citizen and 
stationer of London, who next year sub- 
granted the same to William Baronsdale, of 
London, doctor of physic, the latter 

* vielding and paying therefor the sum of 20/. of 
lawful English money at the tomb of the late Abp. 
Islip deceased, or at the a where the said Abp. 
Islip his tomb now standeth within the cathedral 
church of Canterbury, yearly during the said term 
of twenty years,” &c. 

Archbishop Islip was buried in April, 1366, 
at the east end of the centre of the nave, 
but when the nave of the cathedral was 
rebuilt about twenty years later his monu- 
ns brass was removed to between the 
second and third pillars from the centre tower 
on the north side of the nave (see Arch 
Cantiana, vol. xx. p. 279). 

ArtTHuR Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Nea, Kent. 

“PLay THE GoaT.”—I have often felt that 
the frolicsome, capricious nature of the 
goat hardly supplies a sufficient justification 
for the character assigned to iim in the 
phrase “To play the goat.” *H.E.D. gives 
(sv. ‘Goat,’ 3 fig. b) “Zo play the (giddy) 
goat: to frolic foolishly, collog.” No quota- 
tion is given, but the explanation is, I think, 
scarcely adequate. Does not the expression 
involve a charge of betrayal of a person or a 
cause ? 

The following extract from Mr. Louis 
Robinson’s most interesting work ‘ Wild 
Traits in Tame Animals’ (p. 184) may throw 
light on the origin of the phrase :— 

“T have known instances of butchers who have 
kept goats in order to entice victims into their 
slaughter-yards. Usually as soon as an ox smells 
the taint of blood he becomes suspicious and refuses 
to go further, but if preceded bya goat he will follow 
quietly to the place of execution. 

Tu enact such a réle as this would indeed be 
“to play the goat” with a vengeance. 
W. F. R. 


“CROOKEN.”—It is stated in the ‘H.E.D/ 
| that crooken is an obsolete verb. This is not 
true of the very conservative English spoken 
in Ireland. For instance, in the report of 
the “speeching” at the Aughrim demon- 
stration in favour of the Irish language 
movement published in the Sligo Champion 
of 10 August, Dr. Douglas Hyde is said to 
have 
“told a story of a band of young men in South 
Galway who bound themselves by a pledge never to 
crooken their mouths by talking the language of 
England, except with those ignorant, unlearned 
persons who did not know the language of their own 
country. 


The verb “to speech,” t.¢., to make speeches, 
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appears to be coming into common use i 

Ireland. It occurs in the adjoining lines of 

the preceding column of the same news- 

paper. E. S. Dopeson. 
Dublin. 


ExpenpiTor.”—In *N.E.D, « rpenditor is 
marked as obsolete, and the latest quotation 
given for it is 1847. But there is to-day to 
be seen in St. Peter’s Street, Canterbury, a 
wire window-blind announcing the name of 
a survevor and land agent who is “ General 
Expenditor to East Kent Sewers.” The 
word “formerly” needs, therefore, to be 
omitted from the special definition given in 
*‘N.E.D,’ ALFRED F. Ropsrns. 


SurRRENDER oF LAND BY A Straw.—This 
custom is observed, even in modern times, on 
the occasion of every formal surrender of 
land in the manor of Tupcoates- with-Myton, 
within the present city of Kingston-upon- 
Hull. Cf. J. Travis-Cook, ‘Notes relative to 
the Manor of Myton,’ pp. 153 and 204. A 
similar custom, it seems, prevailed also in 
Brabant, according to L. Galesloot, ‘ Inven- 
taire des Archives de la Cour Féodale de 
Brabant’ (Bruxelles, 1884) :— 

“ L’acquéreur fief était investi d’une nianiére 
a la fois réelle et symbolique. La derniére se faisait 
par la présentation d’un fétu de paille (ha/m), d'une 
gerbe et d'un rameau (cum cespite et ramo), en 
ieneed met resche ende met ryse.”—P. xlii. 

Cf. also Annexe No. xi. p. ciii, ‘ Formule 
touchant l'investiture des fiefs,’ wherein, 
however, only the straw (halm) is mentioned. 


4 4. 


ARCHIBALD Bower.—In the ‘Court and 
City Kalendar,’ issued with Rider’s ‘ British 
Merlin,’ 1759, p. 208, the Secretary of the 
King’s Household is stated to be “The 
Reverend Father, Are sh. Bower of the Society 
of Jesus.” This is an extraordinary state- 
ment, and is not noticed in the “D.N.B.,’ 
vi. 48-51. 


Dickens AND TonG.—The following passage 
is taken from the Staffordshire Advertiser, 
31 August ; it appears in the report given 
of a visit paid to South-West Staffords shire 
by the North Staffordshire Field Club :— 


“The party then drove on to Tong, whose annals 
show that this secluded village is associated with 
some of the greatest names in English history, from 
the Saxon Earls of Merciadownwards. The church 
is famous for two widely cifferent reasons: first, for 
the tine collection of monuments of former owners 
of Tong, amongst whom were Earl Morear, in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, and the distinguished 
houses of De Montgomery. De Belmeis (including 
the founder of Lilleshall Abbey), La Zouche, De 
Harcourt, De Pembruge, Vernon (inc luding 
Dorothy, ‘who eloped from Haddon Hall with Sir 


John Manners), Stanley, Pierpoint, Kingston, and 
Bridgeman. And secondly, it is the church which 
Charles Dickens (by his own admission to a former 
Archdeacon of Salop) had _in his mind when he 
wrote the pathetic story of Little Nell in the ‘Old 
Curiosity Shop,’ and so secured for Tong a literary 


immortality.’ 
B. D. Mose.ey. 
[See 4" 8. viii. 325.] 

Lancasntre.—In a reply con- 
cerning the termination -Aalgh Mr. SLATER 
says (9 8S. ii “T believe I have heard 
Leigh in Lancashire pronounced as ‘ Leith.’ ” 

The old pronunciation was “ Leich,” the ec 
being about equivalent in sound to eh, and 
the ch being a modification of the Scotch ch 
in “loch.” 

Some ten years ago I had to address a meet- 
ing at Leigh. Before going to it [ asked my 
host how the people of the town pronounced 
the name. He told me that I might get a 
smile out of some of the old people by using 
the old pronunciation, but that the place was 
called by every one “ Lee.” 

I have heard the cheese, the quality of 
which for toasting used to be much thought 
of, called “Leck cheese” far away from 
Lancashire, but that was no doubt a cor- 
ruption of the pronunciation which I have 
tried to indicate. RoBert PIERPOINT. 


Qurries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Arms or Fountarns Appey.—A few days 
ago I purchased in Ripon at an ordinary 
china shop some newly made china mementoes 
of Ripon bearing on them what purports to 
be the shield or arms of Fountains Abbey. 
The shield is, Azure, three horseshoes or, 
two and one, and the legend under it, ona 
scroll, is “ Fountains Abbey.” Mr. St. John 
Hope in his remarkable monograph on the 
abbey (Yorkshire Archeological Journal. 
vol. xv.) writes of a shield like the above, 
on the abbey tower 

“ Three Horseshoes.—These arms hive hitherto 
been considered as those of the abbey, but no 
example earlier than Huby’s time is known, and 
they are more probably his personal arms than 
those of the monastery. If they be the abbey 
arms, whence are they derived and what do they 
mean’? They occur on none of the abbey seals.” 

The Huby mentioned was Marmaduke Huby, 
abbot from 1494 to 1526, and he built the 
tower. The horseshoes are with his initials. 
The bearing of horseshoes was mainly con- 
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fined tomembers of thegreat Ferrarian(Farrar, | must go to the Church of Rome or the 
Farrer, Ferrer, Ferrers, &c.) clan, of Norman | Methodists. In the latter the Primitives 
origin, and to places once connected with | (Ranters), at any rate, keep them up, but 
them—eg., the town of Oakham in Rut-| then, as their nickname implies, they like 
land, where Walcheline (temp. Henry IIL.) noise. As to this, the other day an elderly 
de Ferrars had Oakham Castle with its horse- | woman, who belonged, as she told me, “ to 
shoe tenure; arms, Azure, one horseshoe or.| the old body” (meaning not the Church, 
What is the genesis of the Fountains shield? | but the Wesleyans—antiquity is, after all, 
MIcHAEL FERRAR. merely comparative), declined to go with a 
relation to the Primitives, “because they 

‘ollers so.” “Yes,” said the aunt, “they 
Morro on Bett.—Can any one shed light | does ‘oller — ‘oller they does — but” (with 
on the following, which is inscribed on one | the air of announcing a decision of a general 
of the bells of this church: “ Richarys Phil-| council) “the more ‘ollerin’ the more grace.” 
ts CAR DIANYS ANNO 1680"! [do not know | Some years since I heard of the Primitives 
if the first letter of the third word is ac or | at Spennymoor, Durham, or some pit village 
a G. The fourth word signifies, 1 presume, | near there, having acted a kind of miracle 
9 October. It is the car (or gar) which | play of Joseph —the coat of many colours 


Little Gidding. 


want elucidated. H. yeing represented by an old Durham militia 
Thruxton Rectory, Tram Inn, Hereford. uniform ; and I have often seen “living pic- 
Fieur pe Marre.—In ‘N. & Q., 4% S. xii. tures ” (sacred) done in a London Methodist 

chapel. IBAGuUE. 


284, R. N. J. states is a Meter | 
French hymn which, alluding to the daisy, Modern instrumental choirs were discussed at 
begins “Fleur de Marie.” Con any one give ag length SS. i. 195, 336, 498; ii. 15; vii. 127, 
2 : 52, 311; viii. 272. 
the hymn, or say where it may be found ! 
MEGAN. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE BicycLte.—Has any 

Cann Orrice.—This is a hamlet in Mont- | 0" started upon this? I believe it begins 
gomeryshire, on the road between Llanfair with “The Velocipede, its Past, its Present, 
and Mallwyd, said to have been a single and its Future. By J. F. B. How to Ride a 
public-house about one hundred years ago ; Velocipede, *Straddle a saddle, then. paddle 
also called Cannon’s Office, because, in the and skedaddle.’ With twenty-five illustra- 
time of Cromwell, cannon were placed before | WS (London, Simpkin & Marshall, 1869). 
the house. What is the meaning of ** Office”? It traces the instrument from the edléryere 

1G. H. |0f. Niepee (ec. 1770) to the boneshaker of 
Michaux (1867). Epwarp HEeron-ALLEN. 

Sprper- EATING. — It is told of the cele- 
brated Anne Maria Schurmann (who, if all Frank Foster.—Some books obtain a con- 
be true that is related of her, far surpassed | siderable popularity whose authors never- 
in accomplishments our own Mrs. Carter)| theless remain in comparative obscurity. 
that she was extremely fond of eating spiders. | There ought to be a Bio-Biblio-graphical 
Now did she eat spiders from a depraved | Society for the collection and interchange of 

| such information. 

vor instance, the following books have 
recently come under my notice. They must 
have been well known to a large number of 
| readers for many years, and yet I cannot find 
a syllable about the writer. 

1. ‘Number One; or, the Way of the 
World. By Frank Foster. London, 1862. 
8vo, ending on p. 460. This is a vague and 

INSTRUMENTAL CuHorrs.— Are there any discursive autobiography. On the last page 
instrumental choirs left now in Anglican | appears: “End of volumeone. Note.—Should 
churches? Thirty-five years ago there was | the author's life be spared, this work will be 
a good one at Kirkby Malham, Yorks, parish | continued.” A second series appeared in the 
church. An old lady’s fat butler play-| following year. 
ing on a’cello | remember best of the set.| 2. *The Age We Live In; or, Doings of the 
No doubt they are gone long since; also,| Day.’ By Frank Foster, author of * Number 
very likely, the Time and Death frescoes on| One; or, the Way of the World, &c. 
the west arch. Nowadays, if one wants to London, 1863. A pamphlet of twenty-four 
hear psalms with strings and pipe, one/| leaves, with a portrait of the author en- 


appetite or perverted taste merely, or for 
some other reason, such as that spiders 
possessed great nutritive value or were a 
ae food! There may be something hidden 
here upon which some of your correspondents 
can throw light. Certainly spiders are much 
less commonly eaten than snails, worms, or 
frogs. THomMas AULD. 
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graved on steel by W. H. Mote. He was an 
enthusiast, too impatient for a paradoxical 
world, and describes himself as the “ Inventor 
of the New System of Boat Building by 
Machinery.” 


Croven Famity or Wittsutre.—I should 
be extremely grateful for any information 
bearing upon the above family. I find 
Crouches have resided in the following 
places: Orcheston St. Mary, Barford 
St Martin (I have a rubbing of the Crouch 
brass in the church), Tytherington, Upton 
Lovel, Bowden, &e. Any particulars, no 
matter how small, will be very thankfully 
received and much appreciated. 

H. Crovuca. 

Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


Rowe or Cornwati. — It is stated in 
Daniel’s ‘Geography of Cornwall’ that a 
Rowe of Gespoall accompanied Prince Ed- 
ward, son of Henry III., to the Holy Land. 
Is it known to what part of Cornwall this 
Rowe belonged ; and is anything known as 
to his ancestors or descendants! Where can 
1 find the best account of the Black Prince’s 
followers during this crusade ? 

J. HamBiey Rowe. 

or “Ketp”=a Serine or WATER. 
—Through what districts of the British 
Islands is this word still employed in the 
names of springs or wells? The 
of Halikeld, in Yorkshire, is said to have its 
name from a holy well. There is a Kell Well 
in the parish of Alkborough, Lincolnshire ; 
and if my memory does not play me false, | 
was informed many years ago that a Kell 
Well also exists in or near the parish of 
Yealand-Conyers, in Lancashire. 

“ Apacus.”—In chap. ix. of ‘The Talisman’ 
Sir Walter Scott gives a description of Sir 
Giles Amaury, the Grand Master of the 
Order of the Templars, as he presented him- 
self along with Conrade of Montserrat in 
the pavilion of the fever-stricken Richard 
Ceur de Lion. In that description the 
following words occur :— 

“The Grand Master was dressed in his white 
robes of solemnity, and he bare the abacus, a mystic 
staff of office, the peculiar form of which has given 
rise to such singular conjectures and commentaries, 
leading to suspicions that this celebrated fraternity 
of Christian knights were embodied under the 
foulest symbols of paganism.” 

Now I need not here state what the diction- 
aries say as to the various meanings of the 
word abacus, since all who possess dictionaries 
can see that for themselves. But it is im- 
portant to note what they do not say about 


it. Neither the Oxford, nor any other 
dictionary that I have access to, anywhere 
assigns to that word the meaning of a “ staff 
of ottice,” or any meaning at all twistable 
into that. 

It seems, then, reasonable to argue as 
follows: That use of it by Scott was either 
legitimate or it was not legitimate. If it 
was legitimate, why is it not mentioned in 
the dictionaries? If it was not legitimate, 
why has it not been challenged ? 

Patrick MAXWELL. 

Bath. 


Fisatraps.—In a recent 
number of Munsey's Magazine there are 
illustrations showing some salmon traps still 
in use in North America. Traps of this kind 
for trapping salmon or other fish are still in 
use in Sweden, Norway, Finland, Russia, 
Hungary, and other European countries, and 
were in use in England also in former times, 
as they are mentioned in old chronicles. Is 
there any book or paper treating of ancient 
methods of fishing in Great Britain and 
Ireland, “embellished with cuts” showing 
traps and other gear and tackle in use for 
catching fresh-water fish ? L. L. 


Arms on Driykinoc-cup.—I have inherited 
a silver drinking-cup (dated 1728-9), upon 
which is engraved the following achievement 
of arms: Gules, three fish naiant in pale. 
Crest, on a rock a falcon with wings ele- 
vated, holding in dexter talon a fish. The 


letters appear on the handle. Do 


TM 
these arms belong to any family of Starkey 
or Smith living at or near Darlington ? 
A. R. Bayey. 
St. Margaret’s, Great Malvern. 


WHITTINGTON AND HIS Cat.—A corre- 
spondent in the Globe of 10 September 
states that the “cat” was a coal barge, and 
that the word is so entered in ‘Johnson’s 
Dictionary,’ and is in use to this day on the 
Thames as the name of a flat barge. What 
evidence is thereof Whittington having been 
a coal merchant ? 


AncIENT Beacons.—Can any one direct me 
to accounts, in the TZ'ransactions of local 
antiquarian societies or elsewhere, of ancient 
beacons? [| am aware of the paper on 
‘Ancient Beaconsof Lancashire and Cheshire,’ 
read before the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society by Mr. William Harrison 
on 14 January, 1898, and published in their 
Transactions (vol. xv. pp. 16-48). 

T. Cann HucGues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 
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True Cuewar.—The name of a little alley 
in the town of Buckingham is The Chewar. 
I should be glad if any of your readers could 
throw any light upon it for ~ 

G. C. Ricwarps. 

Stowe, Buckingham. 

[You will probably find this in any Oxfordshire 

word-book. e have been familiar with the word 
in Oxfordshire ‘villages for years to describe a 
narrow passage between houses. } 


“You MIGHT RIDE TO RomForD on It.”— 
When a youngster I often heard my old 
randmother make this remark @ propos any 
lunt carving or other knife which failed to 
come up to expect ations. Has any reader of 
*N. & Q, ever heard the expression, and is it 
still used ? CLARKE. 
The Cabin, Shoreham, Sussex. 


“Nana Nats” : “Nuppocks.”—In the 
West Riding deformed and peculiar toe and 
finger nails are frequently called “nang 
nails,” and corns and warts are frequently 
called “nubbocks.” Do these words appear 
in any dictionary or glossary ? H. d. f \ 

Nangnai/ is no doubt a form of angnai/. See 
*H.E.D.,’ * Agnail.’ 


KIPLING’s can I find 
the text of this little poem of Kipling’s? I 
think it appeared in several of the daily 
papers some three or four years 7 rr 


(Mr. F. L. Knowles’s ‘ Kipling Med. states 
that the poem was written to accompany a picture 
by Philip Burne-Jones in the New Gallery, and 
that the lines were printed in the Daily Mail in 
April, 1897. They were also given in the Academy 
recently with a parody.) 


Beglies. 
FREDERICK, PRINCE OF WALES. 
(9 S. viii. 224.) 

I HAVE no doubt my friend Mr. Hene 
is right in assuming that the epigram he 
quotes, ending 

Colas vivoit, Colas est mort, 

suggested the idea of the lines on Prince 
Frederick, and he probably has had in his 
mind the remark of Hervey that 

** the Queen herself said about this time, of her son’s 
correspondence with Lord Chesterfield that, let 
the appearance of confidence be ever so strong, 
she would answer for it that each of them knew the 


ingrata at Court by sneering at the prince’s 
father and brother. Wright, the editor of 
the 1840 edition of Walpole’s ‘ Letters,’ says 
in a note which is reproduced in Cunning- 
ham’s edition, ii. 247 :— 

* The elegy alluded to [by Walpole) was probably 
the effusion of some Jacobite royalist. That faction 
could not forgive the Duke of Cumberland his 
excesses or successes in Scotland; and, not con- 
tented with branding the parliamentary govern- 
ment of the country as usurpation, indulged in 
frequent unfeeling and scurrilous personalities on 
every branch of the rei; gning family. 

I consider this attribution is also open to 
doubt, and personally I think the lines are 
much more likely to have emanated from 

Grub Street than from Court. We are not 
likely to discover the name of the author. 

. F. Prrmeavx. 

I have during many years sought in vain 
for the name of the author of these lines ; 
but although I have failed to trace the actua 
composer or adapter, I submit that I have 
been so far successful as to discover the germ, 
if not the root, of the contemptuous idea 
conveyed by the epigram. I fancy, but I 
have not the work at hand to refer to, that 
the lines in French used by Chesterfield are 
from a not over-re — compilation entitled 
‘Les Epigrammes de Jean Ogier Gombauld,’ 
Paris, 1658. However, half a century later 
we find the same theme applied to a common 
convict, one John Hall, a chimneysweep 
(otherwise lyrically commemorated in coarse 
ballad liters ature), who was executed (with 
fellow-sufferers) at Tyburn on Tuesday, 16, 
or Wednesday, 17 December, 1707,* for the 
crime of burglary. In a caichpenny pam- 
phlet or chap-book, published seven years 
afterwards, entitled ‘The Memoirs of the 
Right Villainous John Hall’ (Musgrave Tracts, 
1418, b. 31), we find the lines :— 

Epirarn. 
Here lyes Hall’s Clay 
Thus swept away 
If Bolt or Keyt 
Oblig’d his Stay 
At Judgment Day 
He’d make Essay 
To get away; 
Be 't as it may, 
I'd better say 
Here lyes Jack Hall 
And that is All! 

This tract was published in 1714. 
Then, seven years after the publication of 


* Both dates are contemporaneously given ; ride 


other too well to love or trust one another.”— 
Hervey’s ‘ Memoirs,’ ii. 


Luttrell and the Rev. Paul Lorraine. 


+ Illustrative of the usual pronunciation of ey 


Still I cannot being 1 myself to think that and ea at that time ; cf. Pope’s 
the nee were composed by Chesterfield, who | 
had no object in making himself a persona | 


Here sits Great Anna, whom three Realms obey, 
And sometimes counsel takes and sometimes tea. 
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this Jrochure, the idea recurs in metrical 
form in the second part of ‘ Penkethman’s 
Jests : or, Wit Refin’d, 1721 :— 

Aw Epritaru.—Ned H {yde?], who was the 
best belov’d of his Family, dying at a Time when 
they were out of Favour, a witty Fellow provided 
him with the following Epitaph— 

Here lies Ned H——, because he died ; 

Had it been his Father—we had much rather: 

Or had it been his Sister—we should never have 
mis’t her: 

Or had it been the whole Generation—that had 
been better for the Nation: 

But a *tis honest Ned—there’s no more to be 
said. 


I fancy the above information has already 
appeared in ‘ N. & Q.,’ but I cannot just now 
give the reference. 

Thus, then, in the first year of Prince 


Frederick’s life, a squalid hero, suffering the 
deserved and ignominious penalty of his 
crimes, supplied a subject for doggerel issued 
when H.R.H. was some seven or eight years 
of age; and thirty years afterwards, on the 
death of the prince, substituting “our” for 
Prince “Fred” and “only Fred” for “ Ned 
” (qy. Hyde?) and “honest Ned” (a 
gentleman who appears to have been not 
altogether an unpopular character), the lines 
are revived, slightly—very slightly—para- 
hrased, to fit the reputation left behind 
1im by the illustrious deceased, and destined 
to achieve a wider notoriety. Can we carry 
the inquiry further? I think not. It would 
not be to the point to comment upon the 
varying verbiage adopted by the numerous 
writers who have cited the lines the origin 
of which Mr. Hess and I have endeavoured 
to trace. 
Temple. 


A Cork Lee (9 8. viii. 204).—After an 
experience of something over thirty years | 
as house visitor in one of the largest of | 
our provincial hospitals, I may say no| 
such definition as “a cork leg” has been 
known in the surgical profession during 
the whole of that time. The expression, 
now practically obsolete, no doubt ori- 
ginated in the fact that artificial limbs 
were formerly made of steel or other 
metal uprights, shaped up by layers of cork ; | 
but for the last fifty years at least these 
substitutes for nature have always been con- 
structed of wood — willow by preference, 
because of its lightness and stability —covered 
with leather. Cork is never used. The 
working joints are, of course, of finely tem- 
pered steel. There are (I understand from 
one of the oldest and best-known manu- 
facturers of these appliances) certain kinds | 


of legs known specially in the trade by the 
names of inventors or distinguished wearers. 
The term “a cork leg” is, however, only used 
to-day (if used at all) by rank outsiders. 
Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Wuarton (orn Warton) Famtity or BEVER- 
LEY (9° S, viii. 204).—Your correspondent will 
find a pedigree of the ancient family of 
Warton of Beverley Parks in ‘Scaum’s 
Severlac,’ edited by George Poulson and 
published in 1829, a large 8vo of some 800 
pages. The family became extinct in 1770 in 
the direct line by the death of Sir Warton 
Pennyman Warton, the fifth baronet. The 
estates then descended to the Pennymans, 
and subsequently to the Worsleys, who took 
the name of Pennyman, and a pedigree of 
the family may be found in Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry’ (1871) as Pennyman of Ormesby 
Hall, co. York. The arms of Warton are 
given in ‘ Beverlac’ as Or, a chevron azure, 
charged with a martlet, between two pheons 
of the first. 

At the back of the altar in Beverley 
Minster, in the Lady Chapel, called in former 
years the “sanctum sanctorum,” are several 
monuments of the Warton family, the rich 
groining having been cut away to admit 
them, and in the pavement are memorials of 
the same family. A finer architectural study 
than Beverley Minster cannot be found in 
England. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Earty Steam NAvIGATIon vi. 368, 
458; vii. 16, 133, 252).—I have asserted in 
‘N. & Q. from time to time that the Sirius 
of Cork was the first steamship to carry 
passengers from Europe to America. This 
statement was disputed in 9 8. vii. 133, 
when it was stated that “in no sense could 
she [the Sirius] be called a real passenger 
steamer.” Now, through the kindness of an 
unknown friend in New York, I have recently 
been favoured with a copy of the Weekly 
Herald of New York for 28 April, 1838. 
From this source I learn that forty-two 
passengers were on board, of whom eleven 
were females, for whose accommodation a 
stewardess was carried. This corroborates 
my statement, and cannot leave a doubt that 
the Sirius was a passenger steamer. 

EverarD Home CoLeMaAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“ Botten” (9 §S. viii. 186).—The ‘ E.D.D.’ 
gives “ Bolt=to truss straw.” Under ‘ Bolt,’ 
sb. 2, one finds that the weight of the truss 
is from twelve to fourteen pounds. “ Bolten” 
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wa pp. of the verb “ to bolt,” meaning “ to | of Lorraine gage | the conspiracy of Amboise, 
ift ” aran 


ArTHUR MAYALL. 


Poem Wantep (9 §S. viii. 185).—The re- 
markably fine poem by the late Henry Glass- 
ford Bell, who was, I think, a sheriff sub- 
stitute in Scotland, and died some years ago, 
entitled ‘Mary, Queen of Scots,’ commences 
with the words cited by your correspondent, 
the first line being “I look’d far back into 
other years.” It portrays the successive scenes 
in Mary’s pathetic history with a wealth of 
historical illustration and with great dramatic 

wer. I suppose there is a published col- 
ection of H. G. Bell's poems, but I have never 
met with it. Your correspondent, however, 
will find what he seeks included in the mis- 
cellaneous poems contained inJames Sheridan 
Knowles’s * Elocutionist,’ published by Simms 
& McIntyre, Belfast, 1840. 

C. T. SAUNDERS. 

Birmingham. 


“Looks WISE, THE PRETTY FOOL” (9% §, 
viii. 184).—Possibly the lines sought are these 
from Browning’s ‘ Dis Aliter Visum’* :— 

Did you consider ‘“* Now makes twice 
That I have seen her, walked and talked 
With this poor pretty thoughtful thing, 
Whose worth I weigh : she tries tosing ; 
Draws, hopes in time the eye grows nice ; 
Reads verse, and thinks she understands” ? 
There is a measure of gallantry in Browning's 
version. ARTHUR MAYALL. 


_Hucuenor (9 viii. 165). - Castelnau, in 
his ‘Memoirs,’ says the name was derived 
from Auguenot, a coin of small value in use 
in the time of Hugo Capet, and that it was 
ore to the Reformed Church party after 
the flight of the petitioners in the Amboise 
plot, to signify that the Reformers were 
people of little account. Unfortunately, this 
ingenious derivation will not bear. close in- 
vestigation, as there is evidence to prove that 
the name was in use prior to 1560 (the date 
of the conspiracy of Amboise). 

_if your contributor has not referred to 
Nugent's translation of Hénault’s ‘Chrono- 
logical Abridgment of the History of France,’ 
the following note, taken from that work, 


may afford scme information :— 
| 
| 


“Some derive it from John Hus; as much as to 
say ‘les guenons de Hus,’ the apes of Hus. Others | 
from Hugo Capet, the Huguenots defending the 
right of his descendants to the crown against the | 
house of Guise, who pretended to be descended 
from Charlemagne. There are some who deduce it 
from Hugh the Sacramentarian, who taught the 
same doctrine as Calvin, in the reign of Charles IV. 
Others derive it from the harangue of a German, 
who, being taken and interrogated by the Cardinal 


stopped short in his gue, which began with 
these words, ‘Hic nos venimus,’ we are come 
hither ; and the courtiers, not understanding Latin, 
said to one another, ‘ These fellows are from Huc nos.’ 
Pasquier relates that the common people at Tours 
were persuaded that a hobgoblin, or night spirit, 
called King Hugo, ran about the town at night; 
and as the Reformed assembled in the night to 
perform their devotions, from thence they were 
called Huguenots ; as much as to say the disciples 
of King Hugo: and this opinion appears the most 
plausible. Others affirm it was owing to their 
meeting near the gate called Hugon. Others, in 
fine, and, among the rest, M. Voltaire, de- 
rive it from the Eidgenossen of Geneva. There 
had been two parties for some time in that 
city; one of the Protestants, and the other of 
the Roman Catholics. The former were called 
Egnots, from the German word LKidgenossen, allied 
by oath; and at length triumphed over the latter. 
Hence the French Protestants, who were before 
styled Lutherans, began to be distinguished by the 
name of Egnots, which, by corruption, was changed 
into that of Huguenots.” 
ALBERT GOUGH. 
Glandore Gardens, Antrim Road, Belfast. 


The ‘H.E.D.,’ which repays consultation, 
cites a quotation from Smiles, 1880, “ Mahn 
sonnei gives no fewer than fifteen supposed 
derivations of the word Huguenot.” The 
author of ‘A Dictionary of English and 
Welsh Surnames,’ s.v. * Huggins,’ says :— 

“The French fondness for double diminutives 

gave them the famous name Huguenot (Hug-in-ot), 
so that we must trace that religions sect to an 
individual, if we would get at its origin.” . 
But the generally accepted derivation is not 
on these lines. See ‘Encye. Brit.,’ &c. The 
steps are Ignots, Iguenots (idgenossen)= 
aeliponenedis The truth lies most likely 
| between the two contentions, ¢.e., the origin 
lis in accordance with the latter statement, 
| but the term “Huguenot” is the French 
form as contrasted with the German-Swiss 
“Kiguenot.”. The word “ Huguenot,” re- 
|sembling the double diminutive “ Huginot,” 
| would be trebly familiar, whereas “ Eid- 
| genossen,” being foreign, would be practically 
unknown in France. The form ‘‘ eiguenots,” 
from the ‘Chron. de Genéve’ of 1550, does 
not suggest Huss. ArTHurR MAYALL. 


May I suggest a reference to the ‘ H.E _ 


Harvest Bes (9 S. viii. 201).—In many 
of the eighteenth-century Inclosure Acts for 
the East Riding of Yorkshire there is a clause 


| which secures to the sexton certain rights for 


ringing the harvest or barley bell. 
W. C. B. 


“Sop-Wipow ” (9"" S. vii. 268).—It may be 
noted that German has an equivalent to 
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“grass-widow” in Strohwitwe. Kluge points 
out, s.v., that this is formed after the analogy 
of Strohbraut (Bavarian Strohjungfer), it 
having been the custom for a bride, after the 
consuinmation of her marriage, to wear a 
straw wreath in her hair. A straw-widow, 
consequently, is one who is no widow. 
P. 
“ PROVIDING ”=ProvipeD §. viii. 162).— 
This usage receives dictionary recognition. 
The entry in the ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary’ 
is, “ As conj.: Provided ; on condition that ; 
it being understood that.” There is a refer- 
ence to “provided,” but no_ illustrative 
quotation. THomas Bayne. 


Comic DiaLoGuE Sermon (9 vii. 248, 
339).—The practice of imparting instruction 
in the manner described in * N. & Q.’ is popular 
all through Italy, and has been in use for 
hundreds of years. It is known as “II Dotto 
e lI Ignorante” (“The Learned and _ the 
Ignorant Man”). A year or two ago this 
“merry conceit” was employed at a mission 
in the Catholic church of Calicut, “for the 
better establishment of the faith and the con- 
fusion and conversion of unbelievers.” The 
part of the “Ignorante” is the more difficult 
to sustain, for trumping up the old received 
assertions, and flying from one point to 
another, will avail as little as did the astute- 
ness of the Rev. Mr. Pope in the famous con- 
troversy of Pope and Maguire, or the equally 
historical one of ** The Goan Padre ” (Blessed 
Rudolph Acquaviva, S.J ) at the Court of 
Akbar (see Tennyson’s ‘ Akbar’s Dream > 

M. 


Mangalore. 


“Mary's vii. 168, 275, 373), 
—This print proves to be connected with the 
church of St. Mary the Virgin, Charing Cross 
Road. The Rev. G. C. Wilton, the vicar, has 
published a little book of pictures (including 
this one) connected with the church, which 
he will gladly send to any one in exchange for 
a few shillings for his restoration fund. J. 
Rees, the designer, was minister of the church 
in 1824. Epwarp HEron-ALLeNn. 


‘Tue Lost Pierap’ (9 vi. 49, 274, 
333).—With much pleasure I[ solve this 
debated question of authorship and date, 
hitherto misrepresented by three  corre- 
spondents. The true author was Felicia 
Dorothea Hemans ; the date certainly before 
1830, when the poem was reprinted by John 
Sharpe, of Piccadilly, on p. 118 of ‘The Lyre,’ 
No. 3 of his series “The Library of Belles 
Lettres ”—a choice little four-shilling volume, 


xx-360 pp. The poem is entitled “The 
Lost Pleiad : by Mrs. Hemans,” with motto, 
Like the lost Pleiad seen no more below. 
Lord Byron, ‘ Beppo,’ stanza 14. 
And is there glory from the Heavens departed ? 
Oh, void unmark’d !—thy sisters of the sky 
Still hold their place on high, 
Though from its rank thine orb so long hath started, 
Thou ! that no more art seen of mortal eye. 
Hath the night lost a gem, the regal night ? 
She wears her crown of old magnificence, 
Though thou art called thence! _ 
No desert seems to part those urns of light, 
*Midst the far depths of purple gloom intense. 
They rise in joy, the starry myriads burning ! 
The shepherd greets them on his mountains free, 
And from the silvery sea 
To them the sailor’s wakeful eye is turning ; 
Unchanged they rise, they have not mourn’d for 
thee! 
Could’st thou be shaken from thy radiant place, 
E’en as the dewdrop from the myrtle spray, 
Swept by the wind away? ; 
Wert thou not peopled by some glorious race, 
And was there power to smite them with decay? 
Why, who shall talk of thrones, of sceptres riven ? 
It is too sad to think on what ve are, 
When from its height afar | 
A world sinks thus ; and yon majestic Heaven 
Shines not the less for that one vanish’d star ! 
It is a lucky chance that has brought again 
before the eyes of readers this tender little 


| poem by Mrs. Felicia Hemans, who died in 


1835. The memory of her influence is dear to 
us who had weleomed her verses and loved 
the pure, unaffected simplicity of her stainless 
character. The bulk of her total works, her 
more ambitious poems, such as ‘The Vespers 
of Palermo’ and ‘Forest Sanctuary,’ weigh 
heavily against her; but there are left a score 
of virtually flawless gems that cannot lose 
their lustre. Fastidious F. T. Palgrave 
refused to admit them into his ‘Golden 
Treasury’ in 1861, but they will be remem- 
bered long after he and his annotations have 
been forgotten. J. Essworru. 
The Priory, Ashford, Kent. 


Str Francis Jones, Lorp Mayor or 
Lonpon, 1620-21 (9 S. viii. 65, 190).—I 
would add to my reply at the latter reference 
the following particulars, most of which my 
researches have brought forth since it was 
forwarded on 26 July last. This Sir Francis 
Jones was born about 1559, and died at 
Wellford, co. Berks, 23 December, 1622. 
His eldest son and heir, Abraham Jones, of 
the Middle Temple, London, and of Wellford, 
was born ¢. 1595, and died at the latter place 
21 January, 1627/8, his relict Susanna 
administering to his effects in P.C.C., 13 
May, 1630. She was living, a widow, 29 
April, 1634, when, with the three other 
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executors, she proved in that court the will 
of Dame Elizabeth, relict of the said Sir 
Francis Jones (P.C.C., Seager, 28). The 
administration of Sir Francis granted by same 
court 13 May, 1630, as referred to in my last 
(but which must not be confused with the 
other grant to the same person of same date, 
as above), was to the relict of the said 
Abraham Jones of the effects (not fully 
administered by the latter), during the 
minority of George, William, and Richard, 
the sons, and Frances, the daughter. of the 
said Abraham (Act Book, fo. 169). The Inq. 
p.m. of “Sir Francis Jhones K*. and Ald. of 
City of London” (Chancery, 22 Jac. L., pt. ii., 
No. 58) was taken at Reading, co. Berks, 
6 June, 1623, and we gather therefrom, besides 
certain information embodied above, that he 
died possessed of the manors of Benham 
Lovell and Westbrooke, and of Wellford and 
Boxore al’s Boxworth Easton and Holbenham 
al’s Howbenham, with lands at Offington al’s 
Uffington, and the advowson and patronage 
of the churches, vicarages, and chapels of 
Wellford and Boxore al’s Boxworth, all in co. 
Berks, as well as certain lands, tenements, 
&c.. at Dripole, Holdernesse, and Stapleton, 
co. York ; also that there was a post-nuptial 
settlement, dated 3 March, 1621/2, on his son 
and daughter-in-law, Abraham and Susanna. 
From the Inq. p.m. of the said “Abraham 
Jhones of Welford, Esq.” (Chancery, 5 Car. L., 
pt. i, No. 106), taken at Reading 29 May, 
1628, we learn (inter alia) that George Jhones 
was then his son and next heir, of the age of 
four years “and more” at the time of his 
father’s death on 21 January, 1627/8 (therefore 
born in or about 1623). 


“Grin THROUGH ” (9S. viii. 225).—-In the 
painting of woodwork, when the second coat, 
say of vermilion, is made to show through the 
third, say of brown, by passing the brush 
over it while the last coat is still wet. the 
result is spoken of as “brush-grain.” This is 
not given among the special combinations of 
brush” in the ‘ H.E.D,’ 

Artuur MAYALL 


Heracpic (9 viii. 144).—The hand being 
the chief working member of the body both 
in peace and war, it has in some instances 
been used to signify amity and trust. and 
often, when grasping a dagger or sword, &c., 
to intimate that some special deed has been 
accomplished. Soswell's ‘Armorie,’ 1597, 
p. 119, gives a hand in the arms of the family 
of Dare, and savs, “to give. for surety of 
peace is given therewith, and it is also the 
witness of faith and trust,” &c. Leigh in his 


‘ Armilogia,’ by Sylvanus Morgan, 1666, states 
that “the [family of] Quartermanus bear four 
hands, viz., male and female, and Tremain 
three as a note of Power, or as Maynard or 
Maine. bears it [three hands], in signe of 
Sincerity. The right is a symbol of Faith, 
the left of Justice, and two right hands con- 
joined, of Union and Alliance.” As to the 
crest of stag’s head, T. P. I. does not give the 
names of the families who used it in con- 
junction with the charge of the hand; and 
had he done so, it would be difficult to assign 
a reason for the assumption. 
Joun RADCLIFFE. 


“TaLL LEICESTERSHIRE WOMEN” (9 §, 
viii. 64, 248).—Mr. MAYALL wonders at the 
phrase “almost a native.” Of course it 
cannot be defended logically, but I scarcely 
see “ where the wonder comes in.” Surely the 
meaning of the expression is clear enough. I 
have known Leicestershire so well from my 
birth (which occurred within a mile of its 
northern border), IT have spent so much of 
my life among Leicestershire people, and 
finally I have so much Leicestershire blood 
in my veins, that I instinctively think of 
myself as a native of the county. We derive 
our being (humanly speaking) not from the 
place in which, but the parents of whom, we 
were born. C. C. B. 


REDMAYNE Famity (9% viii. 243).— 
Six communications respecting this family 
between A.D. 1487 and 1661 have appeared in 
S. viii., x. ; 4% S. viii. ; 6 S. ii. 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


NINEVEH AS AN ENGLISH PLACE - NAME 
(9 S. viii. 185).—I fancy such nomenclature 
is the result of a freak ora whim. There is a 
farm near here called Africa, another is 
termed Spain. Near Moffat, in Dumfriesshire, 
are farms named Egypt and Valenciennes. 
Their owner fought against Napoleon, and 
named his farms in memory of his fights. If 
I remember rightly, other two of them are 
termed Quatre Bras and Hougomont. 
W. E. Wirson. 

Hawick. 

Tn immediate proximity to the once famous 
Soho works of Boulton & Watt at Hands- 
worth, near Birmingham, is a hamlet once 
inhabited chiefly by families employed at the 
works, and which was known in my early 
vears, and I suppose is still, as Nineveh, 
jokingly described when spoken of as “that 
wicked city.” I never heard, and I cannot 
find on searching local histories, how it came 


*Accedence of Armorie’ writes the same. 


by that appellation. C. T. SAuNDERs. 
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Capt. Jones (9 §. viii. 244).—Do not the 
lines quoted refer to Paul Jones, the American 
corsair, born at Dumfries in the year 1748, 
who died at Kentucky in 1801? If so, his 
adventures, taken from his own manuscript 
account, left after a residence in France, are 
fully given in the ‘Wonderful Museum,’ by 
“William Grainger, Esq.,” London, 1804, 
i. 270-317. Everard Home CoLeMman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Man-or-War (7™ iv. 428 v.49, 130, 237). 
—The earliest instance of this name being 
given to a ship that is recorded in your 
columns is dated 1491. Mr. BrapLey may 
like to know of a slightly earlier use of the 
word, On 17 March, 1483/4, William Cely 
wrote from Calais :— 

“On Fryday last past on Richard Awrey that 
was master of my lord Denmanis* schypp jede 
forthe a warfare in a schypp of hys owne and toke 
in merchauntes and sett them alond at Dower and at 
Dower toke in passage to Callez wardd agayne, and 


as he came to Callez wardd ij men of warre of | 


Frensche mett wt hym and fawght wt hym and theyr 
he was slayne and diversse moo of hys company.”— 
*Cely Papers,’ Camden, 1900, p. 144. 

Probably others of your readers can give still 
earlier instances. V. 


“OLD ORIGINAL” (9% viii. 245).—A thing 
may be old without being original, and 
original without being old. Long years ago 
there was a warder at the Tower who was 
fond of directing one’s attention to ‘‘old 
ancient” cannon, and so forth. That was 
less justifiable than “ old original.” 

St. SWITHIN. 


The following quotation from the late 
William Brocklehurst Stonehouse’s ‘ History 
of the Isle of Axholme’ may possibly be in 
some sort an answer to H. J. B.'s question :— 

“* This epithet of original is frequently made use 
of in the Isle to designate anything highly esteemed. 
It has arisen probably from its being applied to the 
old inhabitants to distinguish them from the Dutch 
settlers. So even now we have it perpetually used 
when a man gets a little joyous over his cups: ‘ You 
are my original friend,’ 7. ¢., as was meant by those 
who first used the expression, ‘ You are not one of 
those scamping Dutchmen, but one of the original 
or aboriginal inhabitants of the country.’ ”"—P. 244. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


NATIONAL PecULIARITIES (9 S. viii. 203» 
227).—With reference to the kind correction 
of D.—whose notes evince a far wider culture 
and experience than mine—my authority 
for the assertion about Turgeniev was an 


* “Sir John Denham, Lord Denhas or Dynham, 
Privy Councillor to Edward IV. and to Henry VIL, 
made Lord Treasurer by the latter.” —Jhid., 145 n. 


article on the Russian author by the German 
savant Dr. Eugen Zabel ina number of Unsere 
Zeit many yearsago. I have not the original, 
but made a manuscript translation of the 
article when lent to me. Dr. Zabel defends 
Turgeniev from the charge of hostility to 
Germany implied in the supposed odour of 
chicory and various other passages, and 
instances the old Aapellmeister Christopher 
Lemm (‘A Nest of Nobles’) as a proof to 
the contrary. Referring to a biographical 
sketch of Turgeniev which appears at the 
beginning of the complete edition of his 
works (St. Petersburg, Glazunov, 1897), I 
find it clearly stated that until 1870* 
| Turgeniev called himself half a German, 
|Germany his second fatherland, preferred 
| German literature to all others, and was in 
| friendly relations with many German writers. 
During the sixties he looked unfavourably 
upon Hugo, Dumas, and Balzac, but ten 
years later he became the friend of Flaubert, 
Augier, Daudet, and the Goncourts, the 
protector of Zola and Maupassant, and 
esteemed French belles-lettres beyond all 
others. The above will, I trust, excuse the 
assertion to which D. takes exception. 
Francis P. MARCHANT. 


Brixton Hill. 


Uco Foscoto Lonpon (9 vi. 326; 
vii. 150, 318, 476; viii. 92, 153).—The house 
No. 100, High Road, Chiswick, formerly a 
portion of the “ King of Bohemia” Tavern, 
where Ugo Foscolo breathed his last, has been 
pulled down, and with it an interesting land- 
mark and link with the last century has 
disappeared ; and it is a curious coincidence 
that at about the same time the house in 
Gerrard Street where Dryden died was also 
pulled down. Joun Hess. 


KNIFEBOARD OF AN Omntpus (9% S._ vii. 
187: viii. 23, 127).—I remember in the middle 
of 1851 accompanying my _ grandfather, 
William Hems, of Whitechapel, to the Great 
Exhibition at Hyde Park. He was one of 
the judges. We walked so far as the Mansion 
House, the spot where the omnibuses then 
started from. Seeing one without a single 
passenger upon its knifeboard, | exclaimed, 
with all the joyous rashness of a ten-year- 
old, “Come, grandfather, here’s one with 
nobody upon the top.” But the dear old 
gentleman promptly stopped my youthful 
ardour, remarking, “Never get on to an 


* Turgeniev lived at Baden and at Paris in 
intimate relations with the family of Madame 
Viardot (nce Pauline Garcia), for whom he composed 
libretti in French, 
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empty "bus, my boy ; if you do, it wil] keep 
ulling up until all the seats are taken. 
ence the journey will be prolonged. We 
will mount the one now starting ; it offers 
just room for two, and so will do the whole 
journey without a stop.” People, of course, 
at that time, had but one destination—the 
Exhibition—and so did not jump in and out 
of the vehicle every few hundred yards, as 
folks often do nowadays. Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


So many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ appear to be 
interested in the humble ‘bus, that it is not 
out of place to refer them to a delightful and 
discursive volume entitled ‘De Omnibus 
Rebus: an Old Man’s Discursive Ramblings 
on the Road of Every day Life, by the author 
of ‘Flemish Interiors’ (London, Nimino, 1888). 
It is full of curious omnibus lore. 

Epwarp Heron-ALLen. 


Isaac Famity or Kent (9*" viii. 124).— 
Much information can be obtained by con- 
sulting the references that are recorded in 
Musgrave’s ‘Obituary’ (Harleian Society’s 

ublications, 1900). The ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ vol. xxix. p. 60, has, 
““Samuel Isaac (1815-86), projector of the 
Mersey Tunnel, was born at Chatham in 
1815, died on 22 November, 1886.” os 


Parisn Recisters viii. 244).—The 
‘Index to the Periodicals of 1892,’ for which 
(and its invaluable predecessor and successors) 
we are indebted to Mr. W. T. Stead, gives 
“ Parish Registers, Curiosities of, P. e. 
Monthly Packet), vol. iii. May, 535.” 

O. O. H. 

The articles in the People’s Magazine for 
which Mr. ANDREWS inquires appeared in 
1871, in the second half-yearly volume, pp. 
219, 282. W. D. Macray. 


An article signed M. G. Watkins, entitled 
*The Romance of Parish Registers,’ appeared 
in the Graphic of 14 October, 1882. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Ricuarp WELLsBoRN (9 viii. 144).— 
4% §. x. 48 says, “He was slain with 
his eldest son Henry at the battle of 
Evesham, in the reign of Henry III., 1239” 
(7 1265). For more particulars of the family 
see Camden and ‘ Antiquities of Berkshire,’ 
vol. iii. Everarp Home CoLeMaAn. 

71 Brecknock Road. 


Horse-r1ppon Day (9 8. viii. 225).— Most 
readers will recall the vivid description of 


William’s waggon and its team of horses in 
the opening chapter of Maxwell Gray’s power- 
ful novel ‘The Silence of Dean Maitland.’ 
The following short paragraph respecting the 
horse bells is extracted therefrom :— 

** But the crowning pride of every horse, and the 
source of all the music which was then witching the 
wintry air, was the lofty erection springing on two 
branching wires from every collar, and towering far 
above the pricked ears of the proud steeds. These 
wires bore a long narrow canopy placed at 
right angles to the horse’s length, and concealing 
beneath a deep fringe of bright scarlet worsted the 
little peal of nicely graduated bells. Balls of the 
same bright worsted studded the roof of the little 
canopy and finished the gay trappings of the sturdy 
rustics, who bore these saeuntinted honours with 
a sort of meek rapture.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“ ALRIGHT RIGHT (9 8. viii. 240).— 
With C. C. B., I have remarked with concern 
how this contraction has crept into very 
general use of late. Surely its employment 
is quite unjustifiable. One is disposed to ask 
what will soon become of our established 
methods of spelling if persons lay impious 
hands upon them in this reckless fashion. 
Such interference is, in this case at any rate, 
all wrong, say I. And so do others. 

CEcIL CLARKE. 

Authors’ Club, 8. W. 

The use of the single / dates back to the 
twelfth century. See‘ H.E.D.’ And cf! aldett, 
almost, alone, already, although, and possibly 
others. ARTHUR MAYALL. 


MARENGO, Napoteon’s Horse (9 S. viii. 
144, 271).—Marengo was a beautiful little 
Arab, measuring only 14hands 2inches. His 
skeleton is in the Museum of the United 
Service Institution, complete except one hoof, 
which was mounted as a snuffbox in silver 
gilt, and now belongs to the mess of the 
St. James’s Palace guard. During the battle 
of Waterloo Marengo was wounded in the 
near haunch ; Napoleon then mounted his 
white Arab mare Marie, and finished the day 
on her. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


SMOKING A CoBBLER (9 8. vii. 509 ; viii. 148, 
233).—Douglas Jerrold’s farce ‘ The Smoked 
Miser’ was produced at Sadler's Wells 
Theatre on 23 June, 1823. See my complete 
list of Douglas Jerrold’s dramatic works in 
8" S. xi. 121. WaLrer JERROLD. 

Hampton-on-Thames. 


Micuakt Bruce anp Burns 8. vii. 466 ; 
viii. 70, 148).—In reply to Mr. BAYNE permit 
me to say that other “qualified specialists” 
besides Dr. McKelvie, Dr. Grosart, and 
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Principal Shairp have shared in the Logan- 
Bruce controversy. The Rev. Drs. Robert 
Small and G. W. Sprott, Dr. David Laing, 
Mr. John Small, M.A., Rev. J. King Hewison, 
and Mr. Douglas J. Maclagan have all upheld 
the claims of Logan. The last mentioned, in 
his valuable monograph on ‘The Scottish 
Paraphrases ' (Edinburgh, A. Elliot, 1889), has 
given very good reasons for supporting 
Logan’s authorship of the eleven Paraphrases 
claimed by Dr. Grosart for Bruce. Mr. 
Maclagan devotes chap. v. to ‘Logan and 
Michael Bruce’ (pp. 48-51), and sums up by 
saying :— 

“There is such a vagueness about Dr. McKelvie’s 
and specially about Dr. Grosart’s statements, that 
we feel compelled to leave the possession of author- 
ship in Logan’s hands ; and ev dn the verses quoted, 

(From ‘ The Complaint of Nature’ :— 
Who from the cearments of the tomb 
Can raise the human mold? 
and 
The beams that shine from Zion’s hill 
Shall lighten every land, 
The King that reigns on Salem’s tow’rs 
Shall all the world command.) 
under a certain amount of reserv ation, we do not 
feel inclined to hand over to Bruce. 

In 1897 the Glasgow Herald, the North 
British Advertiser (Edinburgh), and the 
Edinturgh Evening Dispatch devoted con- 
siderable space to this controversy, in which 
the present writer took part. Articles also 
in the Ainross-shire Advertiser, 
Ayr Observer, Cumnock Express, the Scots 
Magazine, and the United Presbyterian 
Magazine, about the same period. While much 
was urged on behalf of Michael Bruce, it may 
fairly be said that the Rev. John Logan was 
very ably supported. ‘The Ode to the 
Cuckoo ’ oce upied the first place in his volume 
of poems issued in 1781, again in 1782, and 
after his death in 1789 (third edition). Iam 
still of opinion that the balance of evidence 
is in favour of Logan as the writer of this 
much-admired piece. ADAM SMaIL. 

Edinburgh. 


Anent the claims of the Rev. J. Logan and 
Michael Bruce totheauthorship of ‘ The Ode to 
the Cuckoo,’ there is a pamphlet published 
1892 by Stride, Green Road, Southsea, entitled 
‘**A Complete Vindication of the Rev. John 
Logan, F.R.S.E., from the Slanderous Charge 
brought against him by MacKelvie, Grosart, 
Brooke, Julian, and others of stealing the 
Hymns and Poems of Michael Bruce. A letter 
to a friend by (Rev.) W. Tidd Matson.” He 
says in I. 6 Bruce probably wrote one stanza 
of the ode. CLI0, 

Bolton. 


Tue STANDARD (9 vii. 269, 353). 
—If the apparently simple question asked by 
C. C. T.—When and why did the kings of 
England adopt the lions or leopards on their 
coats of arms ’—has not yet been answered, 
perhaps I may be permitted to refer your 
correspondent to what has been so well stated 
on the subject by your late valued corre- 
spondent Dr. Joan Woopwarp in his great 
work ‘Heraldry: British and Foreign,’ a 
new and enlarged edition of which was pub- 
lished in 1896. 

The title of the lion to be considered a 
most royal beast is well recognized ; but its 
adoption as an heraldic charge so royally and 
so largely in early times may not be so well 
known. 

Dr. Woodward states (vol. i. p. 221) :— 

** The earliest known example of it [7.¢., the lion 
in heraldry] was on a seal of Philip I., Count of 
Flanders, appended to a document of 1164 ; ; and 
before long it became the ensign of the princes of 
Normandy, Denmark, Scotland, and (according to 
most writers on the subject) England, of the counts 
of Holland—in fact, of most of the leading potentates 
of Europe, with the important exception of the 
German emperors and the kings of France. In 
England in the reign of Henry III. it was borne by 
so many of the principal nobles that no idea can 
have existed that sovereign houses had an exclusive 
right to it. In foreign armory the coats in which 
the lion appears as the principal, most frequently 
as the sole charge, may be numbered by thousands.” 

It has been generally assumed, I think, 
that our early English sovereigns—from the 
Norman Conquest down to at least the 
Plantagenet succession— had adopted as 
their royal insignia the two golden lions 
passant-gardant in pale on a field gules 
which formed the traditional cognizance of 
the Duchy of Normandy. But Dr. Wood- 
ward, in his chapter on ‘ National Arms’ in 
the second volume of his work, is not dis- 
posed to agree with this assumption, which 
he characterizes as “extremely doubtful.” 
He says (vol. ii. p. 317) :— 

** No armorial bearings appear upon any of their 
seals until the reign of the Plantagenet kings. The 
earliest who used them is Richard L., upon whose 
second great seal, of the date 1198, the mounted 
effigy of the monarch bears a shield charged with 
the three lions passant-gardant of England (‘ Cata- 
logue of Seals in the British Museum,’ p. 14, No. 87). 

They appear to be acomposite coat formed from 
those of the Duchy of Normandy by the addition 
of the single lion of Guyenne, which the first Plan- 
tagenet king Henry II. assumed in right of his 
wife Eleanore of Aquitaine.” 

Your correspondent rightly says “lions or 
leopards,” thus expressing a doubt which 
has long existed amongst heraldic students. 


Upon this question Dr. Woodward writes 
(vol. i. p. 221)):— 
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“The English lions which first appear on the | 
seals of Richard L., 1195, 1198 (Demay, * Le Costume 
daprés les Sceaux,’ p. 124), were in the reign of 
Henry LII., and for two centuries afterwards, more 

enerally designated leopards, and that not only | 
Gs has been said) in derision by the French, but by 
the English themselves. In token of their being 
his armorial insignia, three leopards were sent to 
Henry ILI. by the Emperor Frederick Il. Glover's 
Roll, c. 1250, which gives lions to six of the English 
earls, begins with ‘Le roy d’Angleterre porte, 
Goules, trois lupards d’or.’......The designation of 
leopards continued to be generally adhered to 
throughout the reigns of the three Edwards, though 
the identity of the animals was occasionally dis- 
puted ; and Nicholas Serby was Leopard Herald in 
the reign of Henry V. But by the end of the fif- 
teenth century it seems to have been decided by 
competent authority that the three beasts in the 
royal coat were lions ; and the early armorialists, 
John of Guildford, Nicholas Upton, and the rest, 
protest strongly against their being called anything 
else.” 

And Dr. Woodward cites, apparently with 
approval, the late Mr. Planche’s opinion, that 
from an historical point of view these writers 
are in the right, and for the following reason : 

_“*In the early days of coat-armour, more espe- 
cially in England, the animals most commonly met 
with were lions and leopards, which in the rude 
drawing of the day were distinguishable only by 
their respective attitudes. The lion’s normal posi- 
tion was ‘ rampant’;...... that of a leopard was what 
came to be defined as ‘ passant-gardant.’ ” 

And at p. 224 he goes on to say :— 

“In French blazon the old distinction between 
the lion and the leopard is still preserved. The 
lion is our lion rampant. The /eopard is the same 
beast, but passant-gardant ; while the name /ion- 
léopardé is given to our lion passant, and that of 
léopard-lionné to the lion rampant-gardant.” 

_ Ina very useful little work on heraldry by 
S. T. Aveling (1891), which is stated to in- 
clude Boutell’s ‘ Heraldry’ (though I do not 
see how the less can include the greater), and 
which is the only other heraldic work I have 

with me in the West Indies, at p. 79 the 
author states :— 

“There has been much controversy about the 
term /eopard, and the subject has been fairly ex- 
hausted ; and it has now been pretty well decided | 
that the term ‘leopard’ did not actually mean the 
animal of that name, but was a term applied to the 
lion when in the particular position represented in 
the royal shield of England. 
And the same author supports the view ex- 
pressed by Dr. Woodward that the English 
themselves used the word leopard with refer- 
ence to the royal lions by referring to the 
statute 28 Edward L. c. 20 (a.p. 1300), which 
ordains that all pieces of gold or silver plate, 
when assayed, should be “ signée de une teste | 
de leopart »—marked with the king’s lion. 

J. 5. Upat. 


Antigua, 


SHAKESPEARE THE “KNAVISH” AND RaBE- 
LAIs (9 8. vii. 162, 255, 330, 474 ; vill. 206).— 
Mr. Joun T. Curry, in reply to Mr. THorre, 
cites Marston to prove his case as follows :— 

“In Marston’s two sets of satires, the former 
printed in 1598 and the latter in 1599, there are 
two clear references to Shakespeare which both 
bear witness to his popularity......:— 

A man, a man, a kingdome for a man! 

The second is more interesting, and is as follows :— 

Lusecus, what’s plaid today? Faith now I know 

I set thy lips abroach, from whence doth flowe 

Naught but pure Juliet and Romeo.’ 


But Mr. Curry appears not to know that 
the writings of evidence the fact 
that he and Shakespeare were enemies. The 
topic requires more space than ‘N. & Q.’ 
would probably care to devote to it ; but as 
to Mr. Curry’s two citations, it may be said 
that the satirist parodied Richard’s famous 
saying in not less than three of his plays, 
and that other expressions of the dramatist 
were also ridicules P or, at least, put into the 
mouth of a ridiculous character. As to the 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ citation, I beg to remind 
Mr. Curry that he is skating on very thin 
ice, for if he will read the balance of the 
passage which he quotes, he will find himself 
in a precious dilemma—nothing less, in fact, 
than the statement of the satirist that ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’ was being played at the Curtain 
Theatre (Halliwell- Phillip and Bullen both 
spell it with a capital C). Believers in Shake- 
speare’s authorship of this play shy and balk 
at this passage, and well they may, for if 
Marston's statement is true, the history of 
Shakespeare’s dramatic career should be re- 
written. Collier's explanation is so lame 
that it cannot get about even on crutches. 
But the truth probably is that the play was 
not written by Shakespeare. The history of 
the Quartos should be convincing, to which 
should be added the very strong implication 
in one of the ‘ Return from Parnassus’ plays 
that Samuel Daniel was the author of the 
play. Mr. Curry holds “ that the ‘ Poetaster’ 
contains the first of the eulogies on Shake- 
speare by his great contemporary.” Symonds 
has already guessed that Virsii was Shake- 
speare, and Fleay surmised that in Virgil 
and Ovid, Jonson intended Chapman and 
Donne. But it is fairly certain that the 
descriptions given could have been intended 
only for the real Virgil and Ovid. Further, 
if Shakespeare be the author of ‘Romeo and 
Juliet, Mr. Curry will not fail to note that 
Act LV. se. ix. (edition 1640) of the * Poet- 
aster’ is a huge burlesque of the balcony 
scene. And Gifford, who could be so blind 
where his prejudices were involved, has a 
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characteristic note on Jonson's scene in which 
he unconsciously pays him a high compli- 
ment, the “hurly-burly” having evidently 
been strong enough to arrest his attention. 
Cuas. A. HERPICH. 
New York. 


Detacoa Bay (9 8S. vii. 407, 430, 478).— 


The Atheneum of 5 October (p. 452) contains | 


a review of ‘The Growth of the Empire, a 
Handbook to the History of Greater Britain,’ 
by Mr. Arthur W. Jose (Murray), in which 
appears the following : “ Although the state- 
ments of the author are bold and sweeping 
in their condensation, they are for the most 
part accurate. Of Delagoa Bay, at some 
time between 1869 and the “MacMahon aw ard, 
it is indeed asserted that Portugal * was 
willing to sell’ for 12,000/. This,” the 
reviewer adds, “is a precise statement with 
regard to a matter which has often been 
the subject of controversy. We doubt the 
accuracy of Mr. Jose upon this point, and 
should be greatly interested in his ev al 


AUTHORS OF QuoraTiIons WANTED (9*" 5. 
vill. 85, 154).— 

The following lines appeared in the Mangalore 
Magazine for last Easter, from Waldo 
Emerson. They are slightly different from those 
quoted by PERTINAX at the first reference :— 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near 1s God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
Brave youth replies, I can. - 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, 

History of the Conquest of Mexico. By William H. 
Prescott. Edited by John Foster Kirk. 3 vols. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

Were Prescott still alive, we should unhesitatingly 

congratulate him upon the approaching inclusion 

of his works in “ bohn’s Standard Library,” the 
first step to which is taken in the appearance of 
the ‘ History of the Conquest of Mexico.’ Not 
absolutely an ideal Parnassus is the “Standard 
Library,” but it is the nearest approach to one we 
possess. It is with regard to the literature of 
yesterday what the Tauchnitz collection is to that 
of to-day ; and though some few of the works are 
out of date, it is the best collection of which 
we can boast. Not unworthy of the position 
assigned them are Prescott’s historical works. 
In their day they had a great reputation; and if 
their authority is now impaired, it is because know- 
ledge has advanced and sources of information not 
accessible to Prescott have since his day been opened 
out. The introduction to the present work, which 
is by Mr. George Parker Winship, M.A., librarian 
of the John Carter Brown Library, puts the matter 
very clearly: “‘ Prescott’s ‘ Mexico’ is really a great 


| historical romance, with few equals in all Sictaiiien 
.Read as fiction, but as fiction very true to the 
facts, no one need ever regret the hours spent with 
Prescott’s romance of Cortez, the conqueror of 
Mexico.” Exemplary in diligence was Prescott in 
his search after materials, and his prosecution 
of his task, regardless of the gradual loss of 
sight, was heroic. Not his fault is it if his work 
is no longer the authority it was once held 
to be. Official documents were consulted by 
| him, though largely at second hand, and in his 
| darkened room he considered and reconsidered 
their worth and significance. To this close study are 
attributed the admirable proportion and sequence 
of his narrative. He knew nothing, however, about 
Spaniards except what Spaniards said concerning 
each other. Of the natives of Mexico he knew sti 
less, never probably having seen an American 
Indian. Thus, though his book obtained at once 
remarkable popular ity—the American edition being 
exhausted within five weeks and an English edition 
within five months—and although it has been 
regarded as an authority for more than half a 
centur ‘must inevitably be supplanted by 
some ll work, which will be recognized as 
more accurate in detail and as a more correct repre- 
sentation of the conditions and the characters with 
which it deals.” The edition now reprinted is from 
the posthumous edition issued in 1874 by Mr. John 
Foster Kirk, who was Prescott’s secretary. Kirk’s 
additions are distinguished by being placed 
within brackets. When all limitations are made, 
Prescott’s ‘ Mexico’ is a book which may be read 
with pleasure and advantage, and one which in its 
present convenient form is sure of a warm welcome. 


A Register of the Members of St. Mary Magdalen 
College, Oxford, from the Foundation of the Col- 
leye.—New Series, Vol. Ill. Fellows, 1576-1648, 
By William Dunn Macray. (Frowde.) 

Mr. Macray is not only an enthusiastic antiquary, 

but a hard worker. The volume before us contains 

a large body of facts, gathered in many cases from 

forgotte sn sources oush as no one but an antiquary 

of the more intelligent sort would ever have thought 
of exploring. The period which this volume of the 

Register covers is an important one in the history 

of Oxford. The times were unsettled, and there was 

much of evil as well as of good in the university life 
of those days. The volume ends before the com- 
pulsory revolutionary changes that were foreed 
nen the college after the triumph of the Parlia- 
mentarian party. Weare very anxious to see the 
next volume, which, we imagine, will contain an 
account of the men who ruled therein when 

Puritanism was in the ascendant. Of some of these 

very little is at present known. 

It is commonly thought that James II.’s 
conduct in forcing his nominees upon Mag- 
dalen was a usurpation for which there was no 
precedent to be alleged i in excuse. This, however, 
isa mistake. The act was undoubtedly a violation 
of justice as well as of legal right, but, as Mr. 
Macray points out, there were several former 
examples which are almost exactly parallel. In- 
stances of this sort occurred in years covered by 
the volume before us. The Crown now and again 
exercised the right of filling up vacancies, but dis- 
guised the usurpation under the specious term of 
* recommendation. ” Like the benevolences which 
kings were in the habit of calling for when they 
wanted money, the term was courteous, but the 
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meaning covered thereby was obvious to the most 
unwilling. 

Of Robert Ashley, the traveller and linguist, we 
have an interesting account derived from his 
unpublished autobiography. He learnt Latin and 
French under the well-known Adrian Saravia, who 
received a few pupils of upper-class families for the 
purpose of teaching them modern languages. Some 
of the punishments inflicted by the college 
authorities were strange. There are several | 
instances of Fellows being compelled to study in 
the library in atonement for irregularities. Was 
some staid person told off to stand over these 
delinquents, to see that they did not waste their 
time? We have known persons to whom it would 
never have occurred, had they been imprisoned in 
a college library, to take down a book. Another 
curious example of punishment is recorded. John 
West, who had been elected in consequence of a 
royal missive, was, it is evident, a very unsatis- 
factory member of the college. In 1612 he was 
twice punished for disorderly conduct, and warned 
to avoid suspicious company. This was in addition 
to having to make a speech in hall at dinner-time 
against drunkenness and bad companions. A 
certain William Mason, probably one of his riotous 
friends, was ordered to do the like on the same 
occasion. We wonder whether these harangues | 


were delivered in Latin or in the vernacular. 

The list of college plate given at the end of the 
volume is interesting. Many of the vessels have 
the arms of the donors engraved thereon, and these 
are described in heraldic terms. 


The History of Rossall School. 
Rowbotham. (Heywood.) 
Tuoven it has been in existence as a public school | 
little over half a century, Rossall School has a good 
record, and can point to many men distinguished 
in scholarship, literature, and science who received 
there the education that fitted them for the struggle | 
after the success they have now achieved. Mr. | 
Rowbotham, who was himself a captain of the | 
school, has written a history occupying between | 
four and five hundred pages, and giving all the 
information which those interested in the school 
can desire. It is furnished with portraits and 
other illustrations. The information supplied is 
ample, and is up to date. There are a few errors, 
however, and it lacks an index, which must 
surely be supplied when the work, which is now in 

a second edition, reaches a third. ; 


By John Frederick 


Tuovaa political articles hold the place of honour 
in the Nineteenth Century, there is a larger per- 
centage than usual of matter of diversified interest. 
Mr. Arnold Haultain depicts ‘A Winter’s Walk in 
Canada.’ Some of the features of Canadian life are 
calculated to surprise the travelling Englishman. 
Fancy the morning milk cans being covered with 
furs! We have, however, known English milk cans 
wrapped in straw. Sir Herbert Maxwell dwells on 
*The Sad Plight of British Forestry,’ a subject on 
which he is well entitled to speak. Ignorance is 
the chief cause of the failure in forest trees, but 
sentiment, the desire to preserve picturesqueness, 
has also its responsibilities. Many suggestions as to 
the management of State woodlands are advanced. 
Very interesting are the ‘Fragments of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Conversation’ supplied by Mrs. Goodhart. 
Especially noteworthy is what is said by Gladstone 


| accomplished fact. 


about John Bright. The dead leader is, indeed, 
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seen throughout at his best. No less interesting 
revelations are furnished concerning Garibaldi, 
Wilberforce, and others. There are also a few 
excellent jokes. ‘Operative Surgery in America’ 
suggests that we in England have a good deal to 
learn eoncerning the advantages of aseptic treatment 
as opposed to antiseptic. ‘ George Eliot and George 
Sand,’ by Lady Ponsonby, treats with some daring 
the latter writer, and is a thoughtful essay. The 
rehabilitation of both authors is said to be an 
Mrs. R. M. King, under the title 
‘A Newe Herball,’ writes on the famous ‘ Herbal’ 
of Dr. William Turner. ‘Concerning an Im- 
prisoned Rani,’ by Cornelia Sorabji, is a little diffi- 
cult of comprehension. A valuable paper is that by 
Mr. W. H. Grenfell on ‘ The Mediterranean Tunny.’ 
We should like it better did not the writer speak 
of the horrible Sicilian martanza as “‘ a sight worth 
seeing.”—To Scribner's President Roosevelt sends 
the first of two stimulating papers descriptive 
of wild sport, entitled * With the Cougar Hounds.’ 
Our reason for drawing attention to this is that we 
hear frequently of “‘ bobcats,” a name unfamiliar to 
us, and not to be found in the‘ H.E. D.,’ the ‘Century,’ 
or the Funk & Wagnalls ‘ Dictionary.’ ‘ Bobcat” 
is, Mr. Roosevelt tells us, the hunter’s and trapper’s 
name for the lynx. Wecommend the word to the 
attention of future lexicographers. There isa second 
paper, by General Greene, on ‘The United States 
Army.’ The historical portion ends with the 
Mormon war. Some good pictures of uniforms and 
some striking illustrations of combats add greatly 
to its interest. Worthy of notice also is a thought- 
ful and commendatory estimate of ‘Thomas Car- 
lyle.’ Mr. Nadal’s ‘A Horse- Fair Pilgrimage’ is 
brightly written and well illustrated. 


Botices to Corresyondents, 
We must call special attention to the following 


notices :-— 


Ow all communications must be written the name 


| and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 


M. H. 8. (‘*Coldharbour”).—See 1* i. S. 60; ii. 
159, 340; vi. 455; ix. 107; xii. 254, 293, and many 
later references. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to 
“*The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher ”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH ANI) FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHEN HUM for October 5 contains Articles on 


TRAVEL in CENTRAL AFRICA. 

KING MONMOUTR. 

SOME NEW JACOBITE DOCUMENTS. 

JBAN INGELOW. 

The TREATMENT of SUBJECT RACES. 

NEW NOVELS: — Despair’s Last Journey; A Jilt's Journal; The 
Octopus; A Double Choice; Rickerby’s Folly; Mistress Nell ; | 
Youth goes a-Marketing; The Triumph of wilaey Riachland ; And 
Afterwards’? Souvenirs du Vicomte de Courpitre 

CLASSICAL BOOKS 

ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (including The Growth of the Fmpire ; How 
our Navy is Kan; A Book of Brittany; The Last of the Masai; 
Les Franyais en Voyage ; Comte de Reiset ; Reprints). 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

The AMERICA CUP; Mr. PATER’'S ‘ ESSAYS from the GUARDIAN’; 
‘The TEMPTRESS'; The PUBLISHING SEASON; A FAMOUS 
HORSE of ROMANCE ; THOMAS CHAUCER. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—Astronomical Notes; Anthropological Notes; Meetings 
Next Week ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS :—The Archxological Societies ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—‘L’ Arte del Clavi balo’; Pr de Concerts ; Gossip ; 
Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for September 21 contains Articles on 


The NINETEENTH CENTURY 

LEAVES from a JOURNAL in the EAST. 

AUGUST BOECKH 

ATONEMENT and PERSONALITY 

CROZIER’S HISTORY of INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT. } 

A GERMAN’S TRAVELS in the CAUCASUS. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Million ; A Set of Flats; The (all of the Future ; 
Two Girls and a Dream; The Strange Disappearance of Lady 
Delia; Martin Brook; A Summer Hymnal. 

MEDIEVAL LITERATURE. 

HISTORICAL S8CHOOL-BOOKS. 

TALES of ADVENTURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (including How to Remember; Church Re- 
form ; Reprints; New Magazines; Year-Books). 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

MR. PATER’S ‘ ESSAYS from the GUARDIAN’; The PUBLISHING | 
SEASON; The géAtvoy of the GREEKS; The DATE of | 
GOWERS BIRTH ; FOLK-LORE SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS. 


A.so— 


| 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—Rooks on Birds ; The British Association ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Stone Crosses of Northamptonshire; Sketches of 
Magdalen College, Oxford , St Peter's, Northampton ; Gossip 

MUSIC :—The Gloucester Festival ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week 


DRAMA :—* The Undercurrent’ ; ‘ Are You a Mason’; ‘ The Elder Miss 
Blossom , Gossip. 


The ATHENA4UM for September 28 t 
SIR FE. ARNOLD'S POEM. 
The PATENT ROLLS. 
The SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 
The. = A aaa to the ‘DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIO- 
RUDDHIST MYTHOLOGY in CENTRAL ASIA. 
NEW NOVELS:- Fortune's Darling; A Nest of Linnets; 
tress; The Man I Loved; Koyal Georgie: Straws in ne wind, 
Memory Street ; A Sower of W heat ; The Fighting Troubadour. 
EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 


| BIRLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 


SHORT STORIFS 
THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 
OUTDOOR BOOKS 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE (including A Yeoman's Letters; Christ and 
Anti-Christ; The Empress Josephine; The Royal Society of 
Canada; A Constitutional History of Canada ; Reprints, &c.) 
LIST of NEW BOOKS 
| The CROSTON REGISTER; The PU BLISHING SEASON Mr. 
PATER’S ‘ESSAYS from the GUARDIAN’; The ASSISTANT 
ASSOCIATION; ISAAC CAS AUBON'S GREEK 
TESTAMENT ; AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—The History of Medicine and Surge Prof. Langley on 
the Solar Spectrum ; Meetings Next Week 
FINE ARTS :—Deceased Scottish Masters at Edinburgh ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—The Ragpipes; Promenade Concerts ; ‘L’Btoile du Nord’; 
Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA :— Iris’; ‘The Great Millionaire’ 


The ATHEN for September cowtains Articles on ~ 


; “Vilorxa’’; Gossip. 


| NEW NOVELS :—The History of Sir Richard Calmady ; The Snares of 


the World; While Charlie was a The Devastators ; 
Darlingtons ; Le Lagrime del Pros 

The EVOLUTION of INTELL BCTUAL I DEVELOPMENT. 

The HISTORY of HAILSHAM 

COMENIUS'S ALLEGORY 

The STATE PAPERS of CHARLE! 

The WARS in CHINA Y SOUTH APRICA. 

SPORTS PASTIM 

LITERATIL the OLD TESTAMENT. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

POLK-LORE 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (including Master and Slave; New Co - 
sations of Goethe ; Ollivier on the Liberal Empire). — 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

POEMS by SIR T. HENEAGE and SIR WALTER RALEIGH; The 
of the GREEKS; HARRIET MEURICOFFPRE; A 
NOTE on ‘WYNNERE and WASTOURE’; The PUBLIS 
SEASON ; LORD MORRIS. — 

Atso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—President’s Address to the British Association ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—I}luminated Manuscripts in the Pritish Museum ; The 
Glasgow Exhibition; The Hattlements of a Roman Fortress ; 
Gossip 

MUSIC :—The Gloucester Festival ; Gossip ; Performances Next Wecx 

DRAMA :—‘John Durnford, M.P.'; ‘Sherlock Holmes’; ‘The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


And of all Newsagents 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on HISTORICAL PRIN- 


CIPLES. Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited by Dr. 
J. A. H. MURRAY and Mr. H. BRADLEY. Imperial 4to. KAISER—KYX (completing Vol. V.), 5s. 


The WORKS of THOMAS KYD. Edited from the Original 


Texts, with Introductions, Notes, and Facsimiles, by FREDERICK 8, BOAS, M.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford, Professor of History and English Literature in Queen’s College, Belfast. Demy 8vo, cloth 


extra, 15s. net, 


The WELSH WARS of EDWARD I. A Contribution to 


Mediaeval Military History, based on Original Documents. By JOHN E. MORRIS, M.A. With a 
Map and Pedigrees. 8vo, cloth, 9s, 6d. net. 


ASOKA, the BUDDHIST EMPEROR of INDIA. By Vincent A. 
SMITH, M.R.A.S., late of the Indian Civil Service. A New Supplementary Volume to the “ Rulers 
of Ir dia” Series. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HOMERS ODYSSEY. Books XIII-XXIV. Edited, with 
| gem eon and Appendices, by D. B. MONRO, M.A., Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. Demy 
vo, cloth, 


GOETHE.—HERMANN und DOROTHEA. Edited, with Notes, 


by C. A. BUCHHEIM, Ph.D. MA., and EMMA 8, BUCHHEIM, With an Introduction, dealing 
with the Literary Qualities of the Poem, by Prof. E. DOWDEN, and a Biographical Sketch by Miss 
BUCHHEIM. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH and WELSH SURNAMES, 


with Special American Instances. By the late CHARLES WAREING BARDSLEY, M.A, 
Worcester College, Oxford, late Vicar of Ulverston, Lanes.,, and Honorary Canon of Carlisle 
With a Preface by the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of CARLISLE. Small 4to, 


Cathedral. 
cloth, 1/, ls, net. 
ATHENA UM,—* This substantial volume is a contribution of extraordinary value to the study of family names...... 


The enormous mass of documentary material which this ‘ Dictionary’ contains would render it highly valuable to students, 
even if the conclusions deduced from this material had been in all cases unsound. And Canon Bardsley was much more 
than merely an industrious compiler. His prolonged and laborious study of the subject bad secured him a perhaps 
unrivalled command of the analogies of signification in English surnames; and he had the combination of acuteness and 
sobriety of judgment which in investigations of this kind is often more important than linguistic scholarship.” 


A REGISTER of the MEMBERS of ST. MARY MAGDALEN 


COLLEGE, OXFORD. from’ the FOUNDATION of the COLLEGE. New Series, Vol. III. 
FELLOWS, 1576-1648. By WLLLIAM DUNN MACRAY, M.A. F.S.A., Fellow, Rector of Ducklington, 


Oxou. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE OXFORD INDIA PAPER DICKENS.—Complete Copyright Edition 
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